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KayneeWashtogs 


Designed and constructed to appeal 
to the most discriminating, — offer- 
ed to mothers of growing boys in 
full confidence that they are as rep- 
resented, — guaranteed to give the 


fullest possible measure of satisfac- 
tion in style, fit, finish and wear,— 
Kaynee Washtogs should commend 
themselves to you and to your little 
ones from every standpoint. 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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"Gloor Coverings 


[tis a fact,that one hardly needs to have 
their attention brought to the worth of’ 
Quality. 

The “Merchant that is conscientious, 
finds in the people's confidence, satisfac - 
tion beyond that obtained by profits. 

The John XX, Smyth Store takes special 
pride in the quality of the °Hloor (overings 
it 1s offering its clientele. 
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54-years of Good Furniture 
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The Rann MCNALLY catalog 
of Books for Children and guide 
for selection is arranged so well 
that you can determine at once 
which books will be best for your 
children, according to their age. 
And for children of all ages you 
will find just the right sort of 
books. 



























































Whether they read for them- 
selves or listen—all-ears to you, 
every book listed in this handy 
shopping bag catalog is sprightly, 
teeming with interest, and written 
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Juvenile Books 


and illustrated with genuine un- 
derstanding of children. 


Every sort of story is included, 
every phase of child-life is cov- 
ered. Renownedchildren’s authors 
and famous artists have contrib- 
uted. Every book in this compact 
little catalog is wholesome, uplift- 
ing and the kind of entertainment 
children like and you will ap-’ 
rath Send today oe your copy. 

t lists a complete children’s li- 
brary and tells you which books 
are suitable for children of dif- 
ferent ages. 


ArH Ranp MCNALLY & CoMPANY, 







536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail to me free of charge, your catalog of Books for 
Children and guide for selection. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Volume I 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


7 e 
GEORGE WASHINGTON . . fF on 
Drawn and engraved on scratchboard 
by Ve Elizabeth Cadie . 
Reproductions of Lincoln and Washington avail- 
able for use in Libraries, School Rooms and His- 
torical Societies. ts 


GREETING PAGE . ‘ 
My VALENTINE TO EVERY CHILD 
Decoration by Ve Elizabeth Cadie 


HAPPINESS HALL 
THE VALENTINE BALL AT HAPPINESS 
. . . . .  « Hattie Summerfield 
Illustrations by Florence White Williams 
VALENTINE PLACE CARDS AND VERSES 


Marjorie Howe Dixon 
NURSERY NUGGETS 
TEDDY BROWN-BEAR . ._. Florence M. Pettee 
NAUGHTY KITTEN-CAT . Florence Crocker Comfort 
Illustrations by Florence White Williams 
a 
Illustrations by Uldene Shriver 
My TEACHER... . : 
Drawings by Dick Calkins 
SONGS. © a x 
BEFORE THE FIRE . 
My LOVE 
REE Se 6 ce wise s % 
Drawings by Dick Calkins 
THE LonG AGo DoLL. . . 
Illustration by V. H. Kirkbride 


FAIRY FANCIES 
6 ae gah: SR ke 
Drawings by Dick Calkins 
Wit O’ THE WISP . . . . Bjorn Winger 
Illustrations by Florence White Williams 
THE Best oF ALL . . ._ Erroll Hay Colcock 
Drawing by Helen M. Johnson 
THE BUBBLE FAIRIES . Mildred Plew Merryman 
Illustrated by Ve Elizabeth Cadie 


. Rose Waldo 


Anna Medary 


; Anne M. Halladay 


Mae Norton Morris 
Rose Henderson 


Marjorie Barrows 


Helen De Lorenzi 
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Number 2 


NATURE STORIES 
MOTHER NATURE’S VALENTINES . Stella Ford Walker 
Photographs of Snowflakes by William Bentley 
ANIMATED BOTANY . Estelle Harriet Robbins 


COMMON SENSE FOOD FOR TINY 
TUMMIES 


DAN CupID’s VALENTINE Party . Elizabeth Gordon 
Illustrations by Lucia M. Mosher 


JUST LIKE THIS . Bess Devine Jewell 


TYPES OF CHILDREN 
SAVING FOR AN ABA ._._ Clara Ingram Judson 
Illustrations by Florence White Williams 
OUR HEROES 
A GREAT GENERAL AND HIS 
CO — eae 
Our LINCOLN AND HIS SON TAD 
Illustrations by William Mark Young 
THE DIFFERENCE . Stella Humphrey Nida 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
CHERRY BLOssoM (A One-Act Play) . Eric Dixon 
Drawings by Marjorie Howe Dixon 
IN FILM LAND 
A MOVIE Party (Puss IN Boots 
AND FEATHER TOP) . 
THE PICTURE SHOW 


IN MUSIC LAND 
THE Music OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
TIME Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND INDOOR 
PASTIMES 
Your SUIT AND' DOLLY’s . Laura Valentine 
RABBIT HUNTING IN THE SNOw . Hallie Baldridge 
Illustrations by Edna Merritt 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE, 
NUMBERS 3 AND 4 Ruby Short McKim 
CuTouUTS 
MENEE MEETS A TROUBLE MAKER . Will Pente 


rgene Faulkner 


Harriet Michael 
Marjorie Barrows 
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ABRAHAM-LIRGA.Gin 


TOWARD NONE 
WITH CHARITY FOR ALL; WITH 
FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT AS GOD 


GIVES VS TO SEE THE BRI F. 
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OBSERVE GOOD 
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Something uni 
publications — 

Contains birds-eye map of 
state in color 


MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, with our “Off the Beaten 
Path” and “Grand Canyon Outings” folders. 


The Santa Fe operates four daily trains to California—two of 
them carry Pullmans via Grand Canyon. 


Fred Harvey meals “all the way.” 


W. J. BLACK 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., A.T.&S. F. 
Ry. System 
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PATTER 
BOOK 


By LEROY F. JACKSON 


ETER PATTER is a 
jolly little rascal that 
children love and parents like 
to see around. Right on the 
heels of Mother Goose herself, 
he makes such jolly, jingling 
rimes that you simply can’t 
resist them. They tickle your 
toes as well as your humor. 
Here is one of them: 
A silly little mule sat on a 
milking stool 
And tried to write a letter 
to his father, 
But he couldn’t find the ink, 
So he sat him down to think, 


and a lot more that makes you 
chuckle in spite of yourself. 
You must see the book. It 
has scores and scores of jolly 
rimes with a ragtime swing. 

Besides, it has dozens of 
lovely colored pictures by 
Blanche Fisher Wright — 
twenty-four full-page color 
plates and ninety-six text 
pictures. Think of it! And 
you can buy the book at any 
shop or store where books are 
sold. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, size 
10x12 inches, price $2.50 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 
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good things vary! 
ROSE 


The shortest one 
Is packed with fun— 
Our dear old February! 


- All winter months are full of sport, 
And how the 





Have felled our hearts 


Tho’ Cupid darts 
joy is quite complete. 
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THE VALENTINE BALL AT 
HAPPINESS HALL 


By HATTIE SUMMERFIELD 


H, MOTHER!” called Betty. ‘‘Here 


are some letters for Bobby and me! 
Read them to us.” 
Betty ran into her mother’s room flourish- 
ing two bright red envelopes. 
one and Mother read: 


She opened 


BETTY BOND | 
IS INVITED TO A | 


VALENTINE BALL | 
AT HAPPINESS HALL | 
ON THE AFTERNOON OF FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH 
FROM THREE UNTIL FIVE O'CLOCK 


“Oh, what fun! Bobby, come here!” 
Betty gave him his invitation. 
His was just like Betty’s, ex- 
cept, of course, there was Bob- 
by’s name instead of Betty’s. 
“But, Mother, what shall 
we wear? Costumes?” asked 
Bobby. © | 
“Of course! Now let me 
think!’ Mother sat down at 
her desk and sketched some 
ideas for costumes on a slip 
of paper. 
“Betty, how would you 
like this?’”’ and a little later 
Bobby and Mother together made plans 
and talked about his costume. 


The next day Mother went down town 
and bought several yards of cheesecloth and 
six rolls of colored crépe paper. It did not 
take very long for Mother to make the cos- 
tumes. Betty was a butterfly with large 
bright wings of crépe paper, and Bobby 
made a funny clown in white stiff paper and 
a big red heart painted on his cheek. 

‘ All the children in the neighborhood talked 
excitedly about their costumes on the way to 
school and when they were out playing. 
Mothers were busy folding and stitching and 
fitting the bright ruffles and strips of paper 

and cloth. 

The afternoon of the party 
arrived. Such a procession of 
flowers, butterflies, fairies, 
clowns, and witches poured 
into Happiness Hall that one 
would think all Childland had 
made an excursion into the 
avenues leading to that en- 
chanted spot. 

Viola, the hostess, wearing 
a filmy gown with red hearts 
pinned to it, and her brother 
Valentine, the host, also in 

an attractive costume, with a heart-shaped 
shield on his left arm, met the children at 
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the door. On the front of Betty’s costume 
Viola pinned a red heart badge with the 
number “7” on it, which she took from a 
basket on her arm. Valentine gave Bobby 
a heart numbered “21.” 

“‘T wonder what these are for,’’ he thought. 
“Tt will be fun to wait and 


Oh, such a_ beautiful 
hall! Festoons of green 
leaves and clusters of red 
hearts reached from the 
ceiling to each corner of 
the room. A large heart 
was painted on the center 
of the floor. 

“Let’s begin!” called 
out Viola, when all the 
guests had arrived. ‘Find 
your partners by match- 
ing the numbers on your 
badges!”’ 

There was a great scur- 
rying and running around. 

‘““Where is number 7 ?” cried Betty. 

“I’m 7,” shy little Peter answered. 

“Then you are my partner,” said Betty, 
taking Peter’s hand. 

“Valentine, I can’t find my partner. 
Everyone seems to be taken. My number 
is 14.”. Jane was almost ready to cry. 

“You are my partner,” Valentine replied. 
“Is everybody matched up? Well, let’s 
have the grand march!” 


HAPPINESS HALL 


The music began with a military march. 
All the children, led by Valentine and Jane, 
tramped in circles around the room until 
they found themselves making a great heart 
over the painted heart on the floor. The 
music stopped for a moment and then every- 

one broke the formation 
and danced to the chairs 
around the sides of the 
room. 
“What 


is that sheet 
for?’’ asked one little boy, 
looking at a white sheet 
which was being stretched 
across one end of the 


room. “Are we going to 
have movies?” 

He found out a few 
minutes later that the 
sheet was not intended 
for the regular sort of 
movies. But what kind 
were they? 

Half of the children in 
the room went behind a large screen which 
was stretched across one corner of the room, 
next to the sheet. Two by two they ap- 
peared behind the curtain and posed in a 
frame of shadow leaves, the electric light back 
of the sheet throwing their shadows upon the 
sheet. The children in front of the sheet 
watched first a clown lifting a balloon and 
pretending it was very heavy, and next a little 
girl dancing like a butterfly, her large wings 
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fluttering here and there over the sheet. As 
each couple came out, the audience guessed 
who they really were. When all the children 
behind the screen had performed, they changed 
places with those who had been the audience. 











Everyone decided that the shadow valentines 
were even better than the real movies. 

“Everybody sit in a circle on the floor!” 
called out Valentine, stepping before the 
sheet. “‘Now close your eyes, and don’t 
peep until you hear the word ‘Ready!’”’ 

It was funny to see the princes, 
the flowers, the witches, and all 
the other personages sitting on 
the floor. with eyes shut. 
It was as if the dream 
fairy had put her spell 
over Childland. 

“Ready! Open your 
eyes!”’ Viola called out. 
What a sight! The room 
was smothered with many 
red balloons, dancing and 
bobbing over the chil- 
dren’s heads. Each balloon 
had an envelope tied to the 
end of its string. 

Viola explained the game. 
Two at a time, the children 







stood up and tried to “land” their balloons. 
As soon as they did, they opened the envelopes 
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and found such pretty valentines inside. 
Then some rollicking music struck up, and 
the balloons and children were all mixed up 
in dancing. 

The dance turned into a march, and two 
by two the children with their fly-away, 
bouncing balloons marched—or rather danced 
—into the dining room. Viola asked them to 
tie the strings of their balloons on to the 
backs of their chairs so that the balloons 
might float at an even height all around the 
table. 

“Oh, how pretty!” cried Betty, as she sat 
down at her place. In the center of the 
table were red heart-shaped candle shades 
over red candles banked with pepper plants 
with bright red pods. In front of Betty, 
beside her plate, 
was a place card 
exactly like her 
badge, a red snap- 
per, and a heart- 
shaped candy box 
full of red pepper- 
mints. And there 
was grape juice, and 
cherry tarts cut 
heart-shaped, and 
strawberry ice 
cream tipped with 
a red glacé 
cherry. ; <> 

In the ee ok / 
center of the COS 
table stood 
a big fat pie 
with a flaky 
browncrust. 

“My, that 
pie looks 
good!”’ whis- 
pered Bob- 
by to his 
sister. 
‘‘What are these red and white ribbons for?”’ 
Bs The ribbons fluttering out from the pie, 
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ended at the plate of each enraptured guest. 
“Hush!” answered Betty. ‘Viola is going 
to tell us something!” 
The little hostess was clapping her hands 
for silence. 
‘ Everyone of you please 
take hold of the ribbon 
that is beside your plate,” 
‘she told them. ‘The boys 
take the red ribbons and 
the girls take the white. 
Now, when I say ‘Pull!’ 
jerk the ribbons.” 
The children all smiled 
and held tightly to their 
ribbons, while Viola and 
her brother started chant- 
ing very slowly: 
One! Two! Three! Four! 
Valentine Pie, we will 
knock at your door! 
What are you holding in- 
side there for me? 
Valentine Pie, we’ll go 
fishing and see! 
One! Two! Three! 
PULL! 
Ationce each child jerked 
his or her ribbon, and then 
began to laugh. There 
stood the pie! But the 
flaky brown roof—that had 
been made of cardboard— 
had fallen off, and, from 
the deep pie-plate beneath, 
each guest now pulled forth 
a fine souvenir. 
“Oh, isn’t that pretty!” ‘‘Isn’t that a 
dandy?” cried many delighted voices as each 
boy looked at his little bow and 
arrow attached to the end of 
his ribbon, and each girl at the 
tiny red fan on hers. 
The merry feasters now 
pulled the snappers and found 
heart-shaped caps of different colors. While 
they were donning their pretty paper head- 


120% 
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gear the waiters supplied each guest with 

squares of paper, a pencil, a small piece of 

ribbon, and dull pointed scissors. The red 

paper had been cut into about three-inch and 

the white about two-inch 

squares. These were for 

the cutting contest. Each 

child cut the red paper 

into hearts, and, after writ- 

ing an original valentine 

message on the white paper, 

he fitted the white heart 

into the red heart and tied 

them together. Then 

prizes were given to the 

boy and the girl who made 

the prettiest valentines. 

When about to leave 

the table they were in- 

vited to go on a hunting 

exploration. They were to 

find Joy and Happiness. 

The only information they 

were given regarding this 

hidden treasure was, 

“They live in a little 

paper house concealed in 

Happiness Hall.” The 

guests made a merry but 

diligent search. Finally 

one persistent little fellow 

climbed up where he could 

see under the raised cover 

of the grand piano. There 

he found two pure white 

doves closely cuddled to- 

gether in a paper cottage all theirown. They 

were presented to the finder by the hostess. 
After a hilarious hour of games 
and merrymaking, when the 
happy crowd were preparing to 
leave for their homes, dozens of 
canaries were suddenly turned 
loose in Happiness Hall and the 

joyqus guests could scarcely pull themselves 
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PLACE CARDS FOR YOUR 
VALENTINE 


Paste these place cards 
on heavier paper. When 
they are cut out, use knife 
to cut slots in name space. 
For appropriate verses for 
each card .see page 108. 
Or, original messages may 
be inserted in the card 
slots. Paste a paper prop 
on back to hold card up. 
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TEDDY BROWN-BEAR 


FLORENCE M. PETTEE 


TEDDU, Teddy, brown-bear, 
With laughter in your eye, 
A-sniffing up some mischief 
To practice by-and-by. 
Teddy, Teddy, brown-bear, 
A-clawing up the wall. 


Can't you see that scratches 
Don't look nice at all? 


THE NAUGHTY 
KITTEN-CAT 


FLORENCE CROCKER COMFORT 


Nauautu. naughty kitten-cat!] 
Wipe your feet upon the mat. 
Don't you see youre making spots, 
In the house of little tots? 


Dolly's scrubbed this whole day long. 
Dont you know youTte doing wrong 
Messing up her kitchen floor? 

Go right out and close the door! 


Naughty, naughty kitten-cat, 

Don't you cry and say spit! spat! 
Here's your hat, go take a walk! 
No one wants to hear back talk. 
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THE FIDGY-MIDGET 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


| WENT down town with Bridget 
To see the Fidgy-Midget, 
That isn’t any taller than a 
; toy. 
AOD He'll never grow much bigger 
nN hy Than a little plaster figure 
 ., ‘Cause he wouldn't eat his por- 
ridge when a boy. 


He's an awful little ninny, 
All puckered up and skinny. 
I don’t think he will ever laugh 
for joy. 
I guess I'd rather hate to 
Have a face like a potato 
‘Cause I wouldn't eat my por- 
ridge when a boy. 


OFF TO YAKIMA 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


Nipper and the Nanny-Goat, 
Piggy and the Pup 

Started off to Yakima 

To drink the river up. 


When they got to Yakima 
-They couldn't drink a sup, 
For the silly little simpletons 
Forgot to bring a cup. 


YVLOEN-DSHRIVER 





MY TEACHER 


ANNA MEDARY 


I HAVE a new teacher. 

Her name is “Miss Gray,” 
I'm liking her better 

And better each day, 


She knows all our lessons, 
For she has a book, 
Right under her. eyes where 


She always can look. 


She knows other things that 


We don't have in class, 


She knows about “Alice 
And her Looking Glass, 


She knows about children 
And what they can. eat, 


And once she brought pop cern 


And gave us a treat. 


The reason I like her, 
I think must be this, 
One day when I left her, 


She threw me a kiss! 
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BEFORE THE FIRE 


ANNE M. HALLADAU 


1 Love to sit beside the fire 
Upon my Daddy's lap, 
And watch the flames and smoke, 
and hear 
The sticks go crack and snap; 

1 see red caves and lions’ dens 
And brownies dance and leap, 
Until my head just nods and nods, 

And | am fast asleep. 














SONGS 


ANNE M. HALLADAU 


Mu Mother's hands pass up and 
down . 


On the piano keys, 


And all the songs the children 
sing, 


And all the do-reemi's 


Come floating out so soft and 
sweet 


L sit quite still to hear; 
Sometimes the song is far away 
Again it seems right here. 
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MU LOVE 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


1 GAVE my love a valentine 
My bestest chum another 
My love, she thought hers very 

fine 


Of course she was my Mother. 


_— 


sia 


ROSE HENDERSON 


WhueEn 1 grow old | hope to be 
As beautiful as Grandma Lee. 
Her hair is soft and fluffy white, 





““<sez And her blue eyes are very 
bright, 


And down her cheeks are cun- 
ning piles 


Of little creases when she 
smiles. 
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THE LONG AGO DOLL 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


WAY up in Grandma's attic where 
Some little dusty shadows creep, 
I found my mother’s Mandy Claire 
Inside a trunk asleep. 


Her yellow dress was trimmed with lace, 
Her hair was very black and thin, 

And camphor balls were in the place 
That she was dreaming in. 


And long ago—and long ago— 
A little girl that used to be 
Left Mandy Claire a-sleeping so— 
Before there was a me. 


So Mandy Claire is waiting till— 
But I got sort of lonesome then 

And while she slept there very_still 
I tiptoed out again. 





HELEN DE LORENZI 


‘THE little white clouds go 
sailing by, 

Fluffy pillows high up in the 
sky. 


All different sizes, some edged 
with lace, 


They float along and off into 
space. 


Do the fairies use them under 
their heads? 


Or are they the stars’ little 
feather beds? 


And would they, I wonder, spare me a few, 
Out of that sky so fluffy and blue? 


It might not be easy to catch them, I know, 
High up in the sky, and'I here below. 


But some day I'll sail away on my kite, 
And gather a few for a big pillow fight! 
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WILL O' THE WISP 


BJORN WINGER 


You couldn't quess in a thousand years— 

Not even if you had a thousand ears 

And as many eyes as the leaves on the trees, 
What the Tall Thin Man both hears and sees. 
Once he was rolling his lazy bulk 

Mid the fluffy ferns where shadows skulk 
Near the rim of a hidden forest glade— 
(That's a big green eye the fairies made) 
And the Tall Thin Man just kept so still 

He could hear the daisies bloom on the hill— 
And what do you think?—The Tall Thin Man 
Saw a rosebud: open like a Chinese fan 

And out of it peered the queerest fellow 
You ever saw, for his skin was yellow, 

His ears were green and pointed too, 

Eyes like diamonds, his coat was blue— 

He'd a silver cap with a golden buckle, 

Its plume was a dainty honeysuckle 

That bobbed and tickled his little red nose 


Till he laughed from his head to the tips of his 
toes. 


\Feoww, SS “\ 


Then he rose right up and peered around 

But the Tall Thin Man made never a sound— 
And would you believe it? This strange little elf 
Thinking that no one was there but himself, 
Pulled ‘out of his pocket a wee little pipe 


He had made from a mustard seed yellow and ripe; 
Stuffing it full of dried fern leaves 

And casting a web that a spider weaves, 

He captured a star from the Sea of Night, 
Chuckled and roguishly stole a light. 

Then he nestled way down till only his nose 


Could be seen and the pale blue smoke that he 
blows— 


That's carried away on the faint night breeze 
And shines in the dark through the filmy trees. 
You have seen it too when the nights were crisp, 
But you called it only the Will O' The Wisp— 
The Tall Thin Man with a smile and a wink, 
Says he doesn't care what grown folks think,— 
He saw it all just as plain as could be 

And this is the way he told it to me. 
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THE BEST OF. ALL 


ERROLL HAY COLCOCK 


LL day the bell’s been ringing hard, 
From early morn till night, 
And still it rings, and ev ry time 
The “ringer” hides from sight. 


I run and dash and scamper fast 
To find who it can be, 

But though I look, there’s not a soul 
Outside for me to see. 


The reason why is ‘cause, you know, 
"Tis Valentine's gay Day, 

The time when merry girls and boys 
Ring bells, then run away. 


And ‘neath my door they've left behind, 
To greet me in their stead, 

A lot of smiling Cupids fair, 
And fancy hearts of red. 


But best of all, the fairies brought 
Upstairs, to my great joy, 

A little brother valentine, 
A blue-eyed baby boy! 
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Fairy Fasietes 


Co | 
She BUBBLE FAIRIF. 


BY MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


N a soapy, woapy bubble 
On a funny yellow bowl, 
Lived a fairy, name of Gubble, 
Quite a pleasant little soul. 


And his time he spent in spinning 
Brand new bubbles, shiny bright, 

All the while he sat a-grinning 
And a-spinning in the light. 


And as he hoped to marry, 
Why, he sang a little song 
To a certain lady fairy 
Who had chanced to come along. 


‘Lady fairy, won't you bubble, 
Wubble in and have some tea? 

For it’s not a bit of trouble, 
Lady fairy—not for me!” 


Whereupon, the lady fairy 
Grew as pink as any rose, 

For she also hoped to marry 
So she powdered up her nose 


And tripped into the bubble 
And politely took the cup 

That the fairy Mr. Gubble 
Had so nicely polished up. 


“‘Oh,”” sighed lonely Mr. Gubble, 


“Won't you stay and be my wife?” 


“T'll be glad to, Mr. Gubble,”’ 


Said the lady—‘‘all my life!” 


“Ah!” cried merry Mr. Gubble, 


‘‘How I love you, dear, for this!” 
And they most upset the bubble 
As he stole a fairy kiss. 
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MOTHER NATURE’S VALENTINES 


By STELLA FORD WALKER 


UPPOSE that fairies have valentine 
S parties just as we do. Can you imag- 
ine anything more beautiful than a 
fairy’s valentine—all fairy lace and twinkling 
tinsel? As you well know, Valentine’s Day 
comes in the winter time, and sure enough, 


the frost fairies have their tiny valentines 
more beautiful in design than the daintiest 


lace you ever saw. I’ll tell you where they 
can be found and then you can look for them 
yourself. 

Look closely at a snowflake and you will 
see one, perhaps many, tiny stars or snow 
crystals. . There are millions and millions of 
fairy valentines in the snow. Just imagine 
a fairy prince tripping along through the 
falling snow, looking, looking, looking for the 
very prettiest snowflake token to take to 
his fairy princess. 

If your home is in the sunny southland, 
perhaps you have never seen the beautiful 
snow as it falls, softly laying a blanket of 
whitest down over the roots of the grasses 
and flowers to keep them warm until spring 
calls them out to grow and blossom again. 
Perhaps you have never seen the snowflakes 
rollicking down through the air until they 
top every fence post with a white cap, cover 
the bare branches with sparkling ermine, 
make the firs look like Christmas trees; and 
pile up huge drifts, sometimes many feet deep. 


It is more likely, though, that you have 
coasted downhill on a glistening track, frol- 
icked in snowball battles, and rolled up a 
jolly snow man at least once each winter. 
Even then you may never have seen a snow- 
flake, never looked closely at one. 

Facing this page are pictures of really, truly 
snowflakes. These pictures were taken by 
William A. Bentley, a man living on a farm 
in Jericho, Vermont. He is somewhat like 
the fairy prince—looking, looking, looking at 
the snowflakes as they fall, thinking each one 
more beautiful than the ones he saw before. 

He has been looking at snowflakes for many 
winters and has taken enough photographs 
to fill all the pages of this magazine, but he 
has never: yet found two snowflakes just 
alike. Now you know why it would puzzle 
even a fairy prince to choose the most beauti- 
ful snow valentine of them all. 

Of course, you see that these pictures are 
much larger than snowflakes, and that is 
because Mr. Bentley uses a camera with a 
microscope. If you would like to see the 
snowflakes as Mr. Bentley sees them, catch 
them on a piece of black velvet and, keeping 
them out in the cold, look at them 
through the best magnifying glass you can 
find. Catch them as they fall out of the 
sky, for on the ground the sunshine melts 
and the wind crushes them. 
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Mr. Bentley began looking at snowflakes 
when he was quite a young man, and at first 
he tried to draw them with pen and ink. It 
is very hard to show the beauties of the 
snowflake in a drawing, and if you try it you 
will see why he was very glad to take their 
pictures instead. 

The microscope he uses is so powerful that 
the snowflakes seem ever so much larger and 
all their delicate patterns are printed on the 
photograph. Pictured in the same way, a 
kitten would look as large as a tiger and a 
dog as big as an elephant. 

No doubt you have been to the photog- 
rapher to have your picture taken, but taking 
a snowflake’s picture is quite a different 
matter. The room is as cold as outdoors. 
The photographer wears coat and mittens to 
keep himself warm and also to keep the heat 
of his body from the delicate snowflakes. 
He lets the snow drift down upon a black 
board and then he actually holds his breath 
while he lifts the tiny snow crystal on the tip 
of a broom splint, carefully places it on a 
glass slide, pats it down gently with a feather, 
and looks at it under the microscope. (You 
must be careful, too, when you look through 
the microscope, for if you breathe, the warm 
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air will surely melt the snowflake.) If its} 
fairy beauty hasn’t been marred in moving]? 
it, he quickly photographs it before it has 
time to melt. 

Perhaps you have guessed that snow is 
frozen moisture in' the air—moisture in the 
clouds like that you see in the fog and the 
mist. How the snowflakes grow so beautiful 
as they tumble through the air is one of the 
wonderful secrets of the clouds about which 
even our wisest men can tell us very little. 

Few of the snow crystals are perfect as they 
fall on the black board, because they are 
tossed about by the wind and crushed as they 
come into warmer air. The photographs 
show that there are six sides, six branches, 
six fern-like leaves—six—in every perfect 
snow crystal. 

Looking at their wonderful patterns, one 
wonders how a tiny particle away out on one 
branch of the crystal knows just how far to 
go and just what to do to be just like the 
tiny particles on the opposite side so that 
all six branches have exactly the same deli- 
cate tracings. 

On Valentine’s Day what lacy, delicate 
valentine left on your doorstep can compare 
with one of these fairy greetings? 


PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


to prizes will be offered to the readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize to the girl winner and one prize, of equal value, 


to the boy winner. 
following page. 


The prizes will be awarded to the boy and girl who send in the two best color productions of the 
The names of the winners of the December contest are: 


LUCILLE DOROTHY MILLER, 13 years 


= 851 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; and BUZZY EUBANK, 5 years old, Mentz Apartment No. 3, Sandusky, 
io. 


The characters of The Woodland Haberdashery should be done in their natural colors. 
with the use of water color paints, but crayons may also be used effectively. 


The best colors are made 


Do you know the natural colors of these woodland folk? 


Send your colored page to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 


Care of CHILD LIFE 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


No. 1. WHEAT (Triticum), (old Latin name for wheat). 
are three species of our cultivated wheat. Color, pale yellow. 
spring and autumn. 


No. 2. BUTTON BUSH (Cephalanthus occidentalis). Madder 
family. Color, white or yellowish. Time, July toSeptember. A hardy 
ornamental shrub. Native to Florida, Cuba, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. . 


There 
Time, 


No. 3. LADY SMOCK or CUCKOO FLOWER (Cardamine 
ratensis). Color, white or rose. Time, spring or early summer. 
Found in English gardens. 


No. 4. FRINGED 
Color, blue, violet, or 
tember and October. 


GENTIAN (Crinita). Gentian family. 
rple; rarely dull yellow or white. Time, Sep- 
lative to Maine and Quebec, south to Georgia. 
They are amongst the most desirable of alpine plants. There are about 
one hundred and eighty species. 


If you would like to know more about the little people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 


Care of CHILD LIFE 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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3. Ma BREECHES, DICENTRA CUCULLARIA 
, 4- MONKS HOOD, ACONITUM RANUNCULACEA 

\ 5-TURK'S CAP, LILIUM MARTAGON 
6-FOX GLOVE, DIGITALIS PURPUREA 
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but he is nothing but a gay philanderer.” 
Azalea: ‘Pray, what is a philanderer?” 
Rose Geranium: ‘‘One who promises to love 


HAT is Jon Quill doing now, Azalea? 
Azalea: ‘Oh, he's runping a haber- 
dashery. The little green frog told me 


he has often seen that Man Drake and Al Falfa 
buying Bachelor's Buttons. The Cardinal 
Flower and Jack-in-the-Pulpit purchase Monks 
Hoods. The Adder’s Tongue told me she often 
watches the gay old fox creeping softly over 
the hill to buy a Sugar Cane and some Fox 
Gloves, and the Moon says that one night just 
as she was about to disappear behind a cloud, 
she discovered the Tulip from Holland trying 
to strike a bargain for some quaint old Dutch- 
man’s Breeches. Jon Quill certainly makes a 
mint of money.” 

Rose Geranium: ‘‘He will be prosperous if he 
attends to business and keeps his promises, 


and cherish for a whole lifetime, then flits from 
flower to flower like a Butterfly. I remember 
well one bright springtime when he told Rhoda 
Dendron she was the fairest flower on earth; 
and scarcely a week later he asked Mag Nolia 
to grow beside him in the garden for life.” 

Azalea: ‘‘Was he faithful to her?” 

Rose Geranium: ‘‘Until he spied the beauti- 
ful Dicentra, and then he implored her to be 
his Valentine. But he'll soon cause her a 
Bleeding Heart. Just as I said before, if he is 
not more honest in business than he is in love, 
he'll be a failure. It’s high Thyme for him to 
turn over a new Leaf.” 
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Give Your Children Twelve Trips 
to the Land of Make-believe 


Child Life, the new Children’s Magazine, 
is the flying ship to the Land of Make- 
believe. It is for children from two to 
ten years old. It treats of real things in 
a delightfully imaginative way in words 
and pictures. It is edited, illustrated and 
published for the child. It is edited by 
those who know the child and his way of 
thinking. 


Child Life is a feature publication and 
will be full of new ideas for amusing, in- 
structing and guiding the thought and 
action of little people. It will teach them 
love and appreciation for you, what they 
owe to you, to their country, to their 
community. It will be a strong influence 
upon their health, happiness and mental 
development. 


Every month Child Life will carry new 
games, new cutouts, new nature studies, 
and new facts dressed in the way of make- 
believe, dear to the hearts of little girls 
and boys. It will be brimful of the things 
which children understand best and prize 
most. It will teach the higher, finer things 
of life. 


We want you for a regular subscriber, 
and we want to put this fine children’s 
magazine into your hands regularly,—every 
month. For the children won’t want to 
miss a single word of its contents. When 
you read Child Life to them, you will hold 
them spellbound. Use the handy coupon. 
The two-fifty will be well spent, you'll 
think. 





RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Street 


City and State 


Start with issue of 


Enclosed is ——_ for $2.50 which send CHILD LIFE 
for one year to 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH GORDON 


DAN CUPID’S VALENTINE PARTY 


AN CUPID was wondering —wonder- 
ing how in the wide world he was 
going to have a Children’s Valentine 

Party with nothing to eat. Mrs. Cupid had 
never learned to cook, and the Cupid cook 
had gone home for Valentine’s Day. 

So Dan Cupid was doing some real 
hard thinking. At last he decided that he 
would call up the Queen of the Thing-um- 
Bobbies who knew everything about giving 
parties to seé if she could give him any help. 

And the queen 
said of course she 
could help, and 
that she would 
send over a cook 
right away. 

She sent Biddy 
McGee Thing- 
um-Bobby who 
knew the Food 
People well 
enough to call 
them by their fy, ‘ 
first names. So | ee 
Dan Cupid = ? 
sighed a sigh of relief and, pulling a feather 
from his left wing, sat down to write his 
invitations. This is the way he did it: 
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This brings an invitation hearty 
To you, to come to Cupid’s party. 
P.S. Be sure to bring your appetite. 


All the invitations were just the same, but of 
course they were addressed to different chil- 
dren, something like this: 
To little blue-eyed Nelly Jane 
Who lives at 30 Blue-bell Lane. 
or, 


To little brown-eyed Billy Black 
In Woodbine Cottage, at the back. 


By the time 
the last invita- 
tion was mailed 
Biddy McGee 
Thing-um-Bobby 
was there in her 
newest and big- 
gest checkered 
gingham apron 
ready to begin 
work. 

“I don’t see 
anything to 
cook,” said Bid- 
dy McGee Thing- 
um-Bobby, after she had looked all around 
the Cupid kitchen. 


“Dear me!” said Dan Cupid. “Nothing . 















to cook? There are some candied rose leaves 
in the canister and I’m almost sure we have 
candy hearts on hand—and of course there’s 
loads of honey—we have to have it in our 






































business.” 
“Landy sakes!” said Biddy McGee Thing- 
um-Bobby. “I thought 








you said this was go- 
ing to be a chil- 
dren’s party!” 
“So I did,” 
said Dan Cupid. 
“Whom else 
would I give a 
Valentine Party 
for, pray tell?” 
“Well, then,” 
said Biddy McGee 
Thing -um- Bobby, “I 
should suppose that you 
would know that real children 
need common ‘sense foods. 
Candied rose leaves and honey in- 
- deed! I will thank you for the use of your 
telephone, if you please.” 






















































































“Is this the grocer?’”’ Biddy said, 

‘Please send me up six loaves of bread. 
Some I want white, some I want brown, 
The very best there is in town. 




















‘“‘Send Pat o’ Butter and his brothers, 
The same you send particular mothers. 
Send Peanut Butter, too, ’f you please, 
Also a very fresh Cream Cheese. 



































“Send Fine White Flour—I need her so. 
Send Baking Powder—swift, not slow, 
Send Seedless Raisins, Sweet Cream, too— 
And tell them all to hurry, do!” 




















“Now,” said Biddy McGee Thing-um- 
Bobby, “‘all you little Cupids scurry around 
and bring me some kindling and some dry 
wood to make a fire in the range and get 
the oven hot.”” And-so they did, and even 
before the oven was hot in trooped all those 
good Food People all eager to help. 

Fat, Puffy Mrs. Fine Wheat Flour was 

quite out of breath, but she managed to 
help little Black Jack Molasses along—poor 
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chap, he is always so slow—and Pat o’ Butter, 
rather too warm for comfort, was helping 
little Cream Cheese, and everybody was 
chattering and wanting to know what was 
happening. 

“Take off your wrappings, everybody, and 

make yourselves at home,” 
lsu, said Biddy, “while I 
ayo. 7421), find the bread board 
i Aly and the sharp 
TRY. knives and the 
mixing bowls 
and the rolling 
pin.” 

“What are you 
going to make?” 
asked. Dan Cupid. 
“Chocolate cake?” 

“No indeed!” said 

Biddy McGee Thing-um- 
Bobby. “I’m going to make 
cookies. Here, Carrie Cupid, 

you may pick over the raisins, and 
be sure you get all the stems off, and Dannie 
Cupid, Jr. may shell some pecans, and Cora 
Cupid may run them through the chopper. 
Where’s the cookie cutter?”’ 

Nobody knew. But Dan Cupid said, ‘“‘ Here 
is a very cold, hard, little heart that I can’t 
soften at all. Use it to cut the cookies.” 

““Just the thing,” said Biddy. “It cuts 
beautifully.” And into the oven she popped 
the first batch of cookies, to be taken out 
a few minutes later, crisp, spicy, and joy- 
ous looking, to be put into the cookie jar. 

Nobody ever saw so many kinds of cookies 
—fruit, caraway, coconut, sugar, molasses— 
some with holes punched in them with Biddy’s 
thimble, and some with bright spots of cur- 
rant jelly in their middles, but all-cut heart- 
shaped with the little, cold, hard, white heart. 

“Now that’s done,” said Biddy McGee 
Thing-um-Bobby, when the cookie jar 
wouldn’t hold another single one. ‘“‘Let’s 
begin on the sandwiches.” 

So while one Cupid sliced bread and one 


oto 
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opened jam pots, and one brought fresh 
rolls of Valentine tissue paper to fold them 
in, Biddy cut the sandwiches heart-shaped 
with the little, cold, hard, white heart that 
even Dan Cupid couldn’t soften. 

When the sandwiches were ready, it was 
time for the party, and the 
children came troop- 
ingin. Nobody 
sent regrets. 
Every- 
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little Johnnie Jones said, ‘““Who made all 
these lovely heart-shaped things for us?” 

Biddy McGee Thing-um-Bobby _ said, 

“The Little Cold White Heart did.” 

The children all shouted, “‘Three cheers 

for the Little Cold White Heart. We love 

her, every one of us.” 

The Little Cold White 

Heart began to 

blush with 

the praise 
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came. They played “London Bridge” and 
“Little Sally Waters” and “Round and 
Rotind the Mulberry Bush” and “Wash the 
Lady’s Dishes” and all the games anybody 
ever played, and then it was time for supper. 

My, how those sandwiches and cookies 
did melt away! And then there were ice 
cream hearts! And candy hearts! And then 
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children, and she said, “I love every one 
of you, too.” And after that everybody was 
happy. 

That is how Dan Cupid gave a Children’s 
Valentine Party. But without Biddy McGee 
Thing-um-Bobby he never could have done 
it, because Mrs. Cupid had never learned to 
cook Common Sense Food for Tiny Tummies. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


At school during classes in folk dancing Pudgy When he got to his feet, he looked somewhat 
had a good chance to show how graceful he mussed up =§JUST LIKE THIS 
wasn t. = 

He had a little partner whom the children 
called ‘Sunshine.’ To Pudgy she looked 


| Wee ak : 
Pudgy tried hard to make a good impression 
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on Sunshine, but most of his impressions were It took much courage to look over at Sun- 


made on the floor. They usually began shine, but Pudgy was braver than he was graceful ; 
JUST LIKE g THIS so he peeked around. She was laughing 


: JUST LIKE THIS 


Then he thought of his friend, the elf, who helped 
him before,—and Zingo! the elf appeared. Pudgy 
wouldn't tell what the elf said, but the next time 
at folk dancing, even Sunshine said he danced 
like a fairy—one-two, one-two, and he tripped 

The teacher would say, ‘Trip lightly, one- lightly JUST LIKE THIS 
two, one-two. Pudgy tripped all right but not 
lightly. He tripped 


. JUST LIKE 





SAVING FOR AN ABA 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


N the busy street of the bazaar in 
the frontier town of Peshawar, India, 
walked two American travelers, a 


lady and a gentleman. 
Travelers sightseeing 
through India they were, 
and stopping in Peshawar 
long enough to buy some 
souvenirs at the many 
shops. The whole world 
has no more interesting 
places to shop than this 
very frontier town, for the 
caravans pass by as they 
go to or from the famous 
Khyber Pass and they sell 
to the Peshawar mer- 
chants jewelry, brasses, 
and so many pretty things. 

So busy were the Ameri- 
cans, looking here and 
there, that they didn’t 
notice a pair of bright eyes 
watching them. And they 
never guessed that Ram 


Singh, the boy with the bright eyes, hoped 
to get one more penny, or if he were very 
lucky, two, for the aba he so much desired. 
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You see, Ram was only ten and he couldn’t 
wear men’s clothes yet—only a loose, white, 
skirted garment just exactly like his sister’s. 


Some day when he was 
older—maybe twelve or 
thirteen—he could wear a 
dark’over garment like the 
one his father wore. This 
garment was called an 
aba. But his father was 
only a poor tin merchant 
and there were many chil- 
dren in the little hut on the 
edge of town; so if Ram 
was to have an aba he 
would have to earn part 
of the money for it him- 
self. He had been work- 
ing these many months, 
and each day he buried 
part of his tiny earnings 
in a hole in the garden 
back of his house. And 
Lal Singh, his eight-year- 
old brother, had his hole 


in the garden too, only, of course, Ram had 
more money in his hole because he was older 
and had been working longer. 
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There aren’t sO many ways of earning 
money in India as in America, and the only 
thing Ram knew how to do was to be a 
chokra, an errand boy; but then, that was 
good enough work for anybody and paid one 
penny or sometimes two in a day. What 
more could a person ask? He had his own 
reed basket with its two strong handles and 
his two strong bare feet. And he could go 
anywhere and carry anything. « 

He sat down on his heels in front of one of 
the bazaar shops and watched the American 
travelers. Didn’t he know exactly what they 
would do? Certainly, for he had watched 
many atraveler before! They would buy and 
buy, and then suddenly they would find they 
had too much to carry—that would be his 


Florence wire wenn 


chance. He wound up the string of his top 
with which he amused himself when trade was 
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the American gentleman found his arms too 
full for comfort, and looking around, called 
““Chokra! Chokra!”’ 

Ram Singh sprang quickly to the gentle- 
man’s side, and it was fortunate that he was 
watching and ready, else he never would 


- have got there first, for five chokra answered 


the call, one of them Ram’s own brother. 
“Oh, take this one, Jerry,’”’ said the 
American lady. ‘He looks exactly like Jack 
at home. Only wouldn’t Jack laugh at the : 
idea of wearing skirts and going bareheaded 
and barefoot on a down town street?”’ 
But Ram was tending strictly to business. 
“Parcel, Sahib?’’ he said politely, using 
the Indian word for “‘sir.’”’ 
““Let me take his picture first,” said the lady. 
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Ram knew what a camera was, for many a 






time he had earned an extra penny from a 
passing traveler by smiling into one of those 
black boxes. So he slipped the basket down 


dull, and tucked up his dress ready to jump. 
Sure enough! It wasn’t ten minutes before 
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from his head and turned it upside down 
like a hat. It was almost as big as a bushel 
basket and Ram looked nearly lost in its 
shadow. Then as soon as the camera clicked, 
he set it on his head again as he had been 
carrying it, put his hands on his hips, and 
looked solemnly like a business gentleman. 
The pictures taken, the American piled 
his purchases into the basket on Ram’s head, 
and with the little chokra following close at 
their heels, the travelers 
continued their journey 
through the streets. Mr. 
Barrett had been in India 
long enough to know that 
he need have no fear about 
his chokra stealing or get- 
ting lost—the chokra all 
over India are both faithful 
and honest. 
At lunch time the 
travelers stopped at the 
inn where they had lodg- 


ings and Mr. Barrett paid 


Ram two annas, which 
equal four cents in United 
States money. That was 
big pay for a chokra and 
Ram Singh was very happy. 

‘*Thank you, Sahib!. 
Thank you, Sahib!” ex- 
claimed Ram as he made 
a deep salaam (bow) before 
the Americans, and then he 
added a dozen words in Hindustani which, 
of course, the travelers didn’t understand. 
If they had they would have been pleased, 
for he told them how generous they were and 
how much that money would help toward 
buying the much desired aba. 

Then dashing off toward home, Ram hur- 
ried to bury his treasure. 

But as he reached his home his mother 
called him in to dinner. That sounded wel- 
come, for Ram had had little breakfast and 
the rice smelled good. So he wrapped the 
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coins tight in his purse, which was only a 
little bag made of calico, tucked it down 
deep into his pocket, and went in. 

There wasn’t much ceremony in the little 
hut on the edge of the town. As many of 
the family as were at home got a tin plate; 
then with his hands each scooped up a gen- 
erous portion of cooked rice and meat, piled 
it on the plate, and set to eating. Ram con- 
sidered himself very skillful for he had 

learned to dip up hot food 
without burning his fingers. 
He would have thought 
any boy very silly to 
bother with knives or forks 
or spoons—fingers were 
made for eating, and any- 
way they were so tasty 
to “lick.” His rice was 
good that day, seasoned 
with plenty of curry 
powder which made it bit- 
ing hot. He ate heartily 
and felt refreshed. 

When he had finished, 
he set his plate in a corner 
and hurried out to bury 
his money. Back in the 
far corner of the garden 
he dug his hole. There was 
his money, safe as could 
be—nothing like burying 
coins to keep them! He 
counted them over and 

over —soon he would have enough! Wasn't 
that fine! 

Then he happened to think—the day 
wasn’t over! Maybe he could earn even 
more before sunset! This was his lucky 
day! 

So he tossed his coins back into the hole, 
buried them deep and stamped down the 
soil tight. Then whistling softly and happily, 
he hurried back to the bazaar street, ready 
to hire himself out to the next person who 
called, “‘Chokra!” 
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A GREAT: GENERAL 
AND HIS MOTHER 


By GEORGENE FAULKNER—“THE STORY LADY” 


HEN I am older I mean to be a 

W sailor and go to sea,” said young 

George Washington, as he watched 
the ships sail up the river. 

The white sails of the ships looked like 
great white wings of some large birds, and 
when a boat came up to their own dock and 
landed, everyone on the plantation was very 
much excited. Then would come busy days 
of unloading cargoes and loading up with 
the tobacco grown on their own plantation; 
and often, when little George went down on 
the dock with his father, he would listen to 
the yarns told by the sailors, and the young 
boy was thrilled with a spirit of adventure. 

“How I wish that I could go to sea and 
visit these interesting lands! Do you think 
that I can be a sailor, father?”’ 

“Why, who knows, George, maybe you will 
serve the King and be an admiral in the 
Navy,” laughed his father. And then he 
would tell his eager little son stories of his 
own boyhood and travels. 

Mr. Washington sent his two older sons, 
Lawrence and Augustine, back to England 
to be educated; but he sent little George 
to a district school near home—to a school- 


master named Mr. Hobby. George was a 
born leader and soon was drilling all of 
his schoolmates. He marched them across 
the school ground, carrying cornstalks for 
guns, and they willingly followed their young 
general. For was he not the strongest boy 
in their group? He could outwrestle any 
of the boys, and he won all of their races. 
His schoolmates told with great pride of the 
time that he threw a stone far across the 
river. And not only did he lead them on 
the playground in outdoor sports, but in the 
schoolroom as well, where he was especially 
bright in mathematics. 

Madam Washington trained her children 
at a very early age; so that little George 
knew how to read, write, spell, and cipher 
before he went to school. His devoted 
mother not only taught young George his 
lessons, but she trained him most carefully 
to be always obedient to those in authority, 
and to be courteous in his speech and actions. 
She saw that he inherited her own quick 
temper; and so she helped him to control 
himself. She taught him to reverence and 
obey the laws of God, and she was pleased 
when she saw him trying to choose the right, 
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and developing in character and self-control. 

Young George was very happy when his 
older half-brothers came home, and especially 
did he worship as a hero his elder brother 
Lawrence, who had served in the King’s 
Navy and had fought in real battles under 
Admiral Vernon. The boy listened with 
breathless interest to the stories of the sea 
told by Lawrence, and many times he said, 
“When I am older, I will go to sea and fight 
in the King’s Navy like brother Lawrence.” 

When George was only eleven years old 
his father died, and Mrs. Washington had 
to carry on the work of the plantation as 
well as to train her children; but she was a 
very capable woman and her children and 
her servants obeyed her implicitly. 

The two older sons of Mr. Washington 
were married and went to live on their own 
plantations, and when Mrs. Washington saw 
that George had outgrown the district school 
and the teachings of Mr. Hobby, she let him 
go to live at Bridges Creek with his brother 
Augustine, where he attended a good school. 
Sometimes during his holidays he went home 


to visit his mother, and sometimes he drove .- 


over to visit his brother Lawrence at his 
beautiful home on the Potomac, which Law- 
rence had named Mount Vernon in honor of 
his:commander at sea. 

Whenever George talked with Lawrence 
he felt again that great desire to go to sea 
which had been in his mind all of his life, 
and one time, when he was fourteen years 
old, he spoke very seriously with Lawrence 
about his desires. 

““My- mother does not need me at home 
upon the plantation,” he said. ‘What, then, 
of my future? I must fit myself for some- 
thing. Could I not go as a midshipman 
and work myself up in the King’s Navy?” 

Lawrence approved of the plan and so did 
his brother Augustine, and they talked it 
over with Madam Washington. She felt 
at first that she could not let her youngest 
son go so far away from her; but she knew 
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that the time had come for him to choose 
some occupation in life, and she knew how 
much he longed to go to sea, and so she gave 
a somewhat unwilling consent. 

Lawrence, knowing many officers in Eng- 
land, felt sure that he could obtain a place 
for George in the Navy, and wrote at once 


in behalf of his young brother. At last 
all of the plans were made and young George 
put on his sailor’s suit. He was so delighted 
with himself as a young midshipman that 
he walked about the plantation showing his 
clothes to all of his colored friends. 

“Gawd bress you, Marser George,” said 
old Uncle Ben. “You all suttinly looks 
powerful gran’; jest like your big brudder, 
Marser Lawrence.” 

George did not need any warmer praise 
than to be told that he looked like Lawrence, 
and he smiled at Uncle Ben as he said 
proudly: 

“If I can only win my way in the Navy 
and serve my King as bravely as Lawrence 
did, I shall be thankful.” 

He was happy to enter the service of the 
King, and he was glad that at last he could 
sail far across the sea and visit the lands of 
which he had heard so many tales. Almost 
on the eve of his sailing, Madam Washington 
sent for him. As soon as George saw his 
mother he knew that something had hap- 
pened, for she looked very white and sad, 
and her hand trembled as she gave him a 
letter to read from her brother who lived 
in England. She had written to this brother 
in regard to George and his plans for the 
future, and he had answered her inquiries 
in the most emphatic manner. 

“If you care for the boy’s future, do not 
let him go to sea,”’ he wrote, and added that 
the boy would be “treated like a dog.” 

George read the letter from beginning to 
end and then reread it. Angry words trem- 
bled upon his lips. Why should this uncle 
meddle in his affairs? Why had his mother 
written for such advice, when Lawrence had 
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given his permission, and he knew the life 
at sea? The spirited boy flushed and his 
eyes kindled with fire, while he bit his lips 
to keep silent, for his mother was speaking 
to him. 

“My son, you can see by this letter that 
we have not chosen wisely in regard to your 
future. I am now unwilling to let you go 
to sea.” 

“You have already given your consent, 
Madam,” said the young lad, trying hard to 
control his voice, “‘and my brothers, Lawrence 
and Augustine, approve of the plan.”’ 

“We will not discuss it, my son,” said 
Madam Washington with great dignity. “I 
have withdrawn my permission—you will 
remain here.” 

The angry boy made no answer—he felt 
crushed and rebellious, and he had to think 
it out alone. So he left the room and went 
out and paced up and down the garden path, 
struggling with himself. 

It was too much to ask him to give up all 
his dreams and hopes in life because his uncle, 
whom he had never seen, had given this con- 
trary advice. Lawrence knew—he had served 
under Admiral Vernon, and as the elder 
brother he had given permission; that was 
enough. He was strongly tempted to leave 
his mother and sail away as he had planned, 
and many a boy would have yielded to that 
temptation and would have run away to sea,— 
but not young George Washington. He 
thought it all over, step by step. He knew 
what he desired to do; but what of his mother 
and her desires? She had commanded him 
to stay at home, and if he disobeyed her 
she would be very unhappy. She would be 
disappointed in him that he could not yield 
his desires to her will. Was he fit to be of 
service to the King when he wished to disobey 
the.commands of his own mother? Did 
he love his mother more than himself? 

The struggle was a bitter one. But finally 
his love for his mother overcame all his 
own personal desires and, walking into the 
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house, he stood before her and said solemnly, 
““Madam, it shall be as you desire.” 

Mrs. Washington knew what a struggle 
this had been for her spirited lad and, plac- 
ing her arms about him, she kissed him gently 
and said, “My son, I thank you, and may 
God grant that you never regret your choice.” 

Tears were streaming down her cheeks as 
she left the room, and the young man, who 
had never seen his mother so moved, knew 
that she understood how much it had meant 
to him to make this decision for her. 

God did bless George Washington in his 
choice, and he never regretted it, for God is 
a God of love, and the devoted love of that 
son for his mother was the love directed by 
God which developed that young man until 
he was a chosen leader of his people. 

We all know that the young George Wash- 
ington went back to school and became a 
surveyor in the wilderness. Had he been 
in the King’s Navy he never would have been. 
fitted to lead troops to victory through this 
wilderness. And at last we find that George 
Washington was chosen the General of the 
Continental Army who were fighting against 
their King in the cause of liberty. 

General George Washington was called 
from his beautiful wife and home to serve 
his country through seven long years of war. 
He went home to rest and again was called 
upon to lead the people as the first President 
of these United States, and for two terms 
he had to continue in office. And so, during 
seven long years of war and through eight 
long years of peace that was building up 
a new nation, he was a leader of the 
people. 

The boy who could give up his desire to 
go to sea because of his love for his mother 
became the man who could sacrifice self in 
the service of his country. But this great 
general was able to accomplish all that he did 
in life because in his early youth he had been 
trained by a wise mother to know that love 
is greater than self. 
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H, Papa-Day, Papa-Day, they are go- 

ing to kill my friend Jack; don’t let 
them do it!” shrieked small Tad 
Lincoln, as he came bursting into a cabinet 
meeting. 

It was not the first time that the small 

boy had broken in upon important affairs 
of state, and the men in the President’s 
cabinet were out of patience with’him; but 
not so the sympathetic father. Abraham 
Lincoln always had time to listen to his 
boys. : 
_ The President put down some state papers 
and, gathering the excited little lad into his 
big arms, he became at once. the loving 
father. 

“What is it, Tad? Who is to be killed?” 
he asked. 

“Why our turkey!”’ gasped the indignant 
boy. ‘“‘Cook says that it is by your order, 
as the turkey was sent to you for your Christ- 
mas dinner.” 

“The cook is right, Tad; that turkey was 
sent to me some time ago for a Christmas 
present.” 

“Oh, but he must not be killed,’’ sobbed 
Tad. “I have played with him all this time 
and he is my friend. I named him Jack and 
he is a good turkey. We must not kill him 
and eat him. Please, please, save his life.”’ 

“There, there, Tad,” said the President 
soothingly. “You must not take it so hard. 
Why, of course we will save your friend.”’ 
And with a chuckle of amusement the Presi- 
dent wrote on a card an order to the cook: 
“Spare the life of this good turkey for Tad’’; 


and patting Tad upon the head, he said, - 


“Now run along, Tad. Here is the pardon 
for your friend Jack.” 

Then turning to the members of his cabinet, 
he said solemnly, “You see, gentlemen, 
Tad also believes in pardons.” 
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OUR LINCOLN AND HIS SON TAD 


By GEORGENE FAULKNER—"“THE STORY LADY” 


Many times these statesmen had criticized 
their President for writing pardons for the 
soldiers. He was always anxious to see 
that they received justice for he loved them 
with a father’s love, and he pardoned their 
mistakes when possible as readily as he 
overlooked the faults in his own sons. 

The soldiers all felt this fatherly sympathy 
and they soon nicknamed their President 
“Father Abraham.” With his old shawl 
wound about his neck he would go out at 
night and visit with his soldiers in camp, 
finding out their needs. He was a constant 
visitor at the hospitals, and there he talked 
to the boys of the South as well as their 
brothers from the North. He loved them all, 
and suffered with them, and when they 
brought him news of a battle he would groan 
in horror, “Oh, how long, how long must 
this last? We are all one family and we 
must be reunited. The Union must be 
preserved.” 

During this dark time of conflict and 
struggle the President had to endure a 
father’s grief, for his son, Willie Lincoln, 
was called to his heavenly home. Willie 
was only two years older than Tad-and the 
two little boys had been constant com- 
panions and devoted pals; so when this sad 
separation came the broken-hearted father, 
in his loving sympathy for his lonely little 
son, could not deny Tad anything. 

Tad Lincoln was his father’s one bright 
ray of light, and if it were true, as the states- 
men often said, “the President spoils that 
boy,” at least Tad, with his joyous dis- 
position, brought to his father a little relief 
from worry and relaxation from the cares 
of state. When Tad’s tutors complained 
that the boy raced about out-of-doors and 
would not study as he should, the indulgent 
father smiled and said, “Let him run; he 
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has time enough to learn his letters and get 
poky. Bob was just such a little rascal 
and now he is a decent boy.” 

The President always spoke with great 
pride of his eldest son, Robert Lincoln, and 
he rejoiced that Bob could go to college and 
have all the advantages in education of 
which, as a boy in the backwoods, he himself 
had been deprived. But small Thomas Lin- 
coln, or Tad, was the joy of the White 
House, and the worried President was 
never too busy to be interested in the 
tales Tad brought in of his pets, sometimes 
stopping a cabinet meeting to tell his 
father the important news that the cat had 
kittens. 

Tad was very fond of animals and loved 
to ride about on his pony and romp with 
his dog. And he had a team of goats which 
he hitched to his wagon and drove about 
everywhere. 

One day, to the horror of the steward of 
the White House, Tad harnessed his goats 
tandem, and driving them up the steps, 
he drove them through the long corridors of 
the east wing of the White House. When 
the indignant steward reported this mis- 
deed to the President, the President roared 
with laughter and replied, ‘Well, are they 
all outside again? Is Tad safe? How about 
the goats?”’ 

One time, when Tad went away on a 
visit with his mother, his father sent him a 
telegram about his pets: “Tell Tad the 
goats and his father are well—especially the 
goats.” 

With -all of his mischievous pranks Tad 
Lincoln had a very kind heart and was 
always anxious to help others, especially 
those who were in need. One day he saw 
a poor old woman standing on a corner try- 
ing to sell her gingerbread cakes. He rushed 


home and’ opening-his bank took out all of 
his pennies and bought her entire stock 
of gingerbread. Then with some planks 
he made a rude counter under the porté- 
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cocheré of the White House, and every 
visitor and office-seeker that morning was 
obliged to buy a gingerbread cake until 
Tad’s stock was gone. Then the young 
merchant took all of his money and treated 
his boy friends until he was quite bank- 
rupt. 

Tad was always most generous and made 
friends with everybody. One time he made 
friends with some hungry little boys and 
brought them all into the White House 
kitchen to be fed; but Peter, the cook, 
objecting, Tad rushed like a whirlwind into 
his father’s office, interrupting an impor-: 
tant cabinet meeting, shouting indignantly, 
““Papa-Day, isn’t the kitchen ours and can’t 
I feed some friends? Peter says no and 
Mamma is out.” 

““How many do you want to feed, Tad?”’ 
inquired the patient President. 

“There are seven of us and two are sons 
of soldiers and we’re all awful hungry.” 

The President looked soberly at his impa- 
tient cabinet and said dryly, “This is a 
case for your diplomacy, Mr. Seward.” 

Mr. Seward answered the angry little lad 
calmly and with deliberation, ‘‘Thomas, you 
must remember that this house belongs: to 
the nation, and the kitchen is loaned for your 
use. It is very expensive to run a govern- 
ment during this period of war, but we do 
not wish to have any of our citizens starve; 
so with your consent, Mr. President, I rec- 
ommend that an order be issued upon the 
Commissary Department of the President’s 
residence for seven hungry boys.” 

An official order was then written out and 
signed ‘‘The Commissary Department of the 
Presidential residence to issue rations to 
Lieutenant Tad Lincoln and his associates, 
two of whom are sons of soldiers in the 
Army of the Potomac.” And armed with 
this order Tad rushed away to treat his 
friends. | 

Tad was always sure that his father was 
his sympathetic friend, and the boy, in this 
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close, loving companionship with his “Papa- 
Day,’’ seemed to understand the feeling of 
the President in his sympathy for the soldiers 
and his sorrow for the South. 

When at last the terrible war was over 
and some one spoke in a sarcastic manner, 


suggesting that 
they “hang the 
rebel leaders,” 
Tad, who stood 
beside his father, 
flushed and said, 
“No, we must 
hang on to 
them.” 

Mr. Lincoln 
lifted the boy in 
his arms and, 
kissing him ten- 
derly, he said, 
“Tad under- 
stands, and he is 
right, gentlemen; 
we will hang on 
to them.” 

Just when the 
country was re- 
joicing that the 
cruel war was 
over, the terrible 
tragedy occurred 
which took away 
the father of the 
nation when he 
was most needed 
to “bind up 
the nation’s 
wounds.” 

On that sad 
night in April a 


small boy tumbled into the arms of Thomas 
Pendel, the faithful doorkeeper of the 
White House, sobbing out in his grief, “‘Oh, 
Tom Pen, Tom Pen, they have killed my 
Papa-Day; they have killed my Papa- 


Day!” 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


STELLA HUMPHREY NIDA 


‘Two statues stand in our school hall 


Good men we all hold dear. 
George Washington is great and grand— 


I look on him with fear. 


For if I ever did see George, 

I'd stand and hold my breath; 
I'd most forget to clap and cheer, 
He'd just scare me to death. 


But Abraham's a regular sport; 

His face so kind and queer 

Just seems to say, “Come here, old kid, 
Until I tweak your ear.” 


And like as not I'd grin at Abe 
And quite forget to shout; 
I'd dare him to a game of tag, 
He's such a good old scout. 





right.”’ 


And the heartbroken cry of that boy Tad 
was echoed throughout the nation, for every- 
one cried out in horror at the wicked deed 
and all felt the sense of a personal loss. The 
people knew that they had lost not only a 
wise and just ruler but a sympathetic friend 
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and a loving 
father as well— 
“Father Abra- 
ham,” who was 
always ready to 
serve others; 
“Father Abra- 
ham,” with his 
heart full of 
compassion, al- 
ways willing to 
forgive. 

“If my Papa- 
Day could have 
lived,” sobbed 
Tad, “he would 
have forgiven the 
man who shot 
him, for he al- 
ways forgave 
everybody.” 

And so on his 
birthday, Febru- 
ary twelfth, we 
like to tell stories 
about Abraham 
Lincoln; we like 
to look at his 
picture, and as 
we study his 
earnest face we 
can see how- 
sympathetic and 
kindly was his 


great soul shining through his sad eyes; and 
we know. that his words of wisdom will al- 
ways live in our hearts: “With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the 





































The New Chautauqua 
Industrial Art Desk 


goes back to first principles in the amuse- 
ment, entertainment and instruction of 
children in the home. 


For a third of a century, children fortunate 
enough to possess it have been quietly 
pushing to the front. 


— first at home 
—then in their classes at school 

—and afterwards in the arts, trades 
vocations and professions. 


John B. Gruelle, Ruth B. Chapman, Foster K. 
Packard, Edward S. Reynolds, and Stiles Dicken- 
son, are a few of the many illustrious men and 
women who profess that in childhood their hidden 
talents received their first prod and guidance by 
the use of the Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk. 


You may start your child on the way to achieve- 
mefit by the use of the Chautauqua Industrial 
Art Desk. 














Built in six models, identical in size, construc- 
tion and educational content: Special Ten Dol- 
lars, Bluebird Twelve-fifty, Cardinal Thirteen 
seventy-five, ‘Handcraft Fifteen Dollars, Enamel, 
White or Ivory, Seventeen-fifty, Mahogany Twenty 
Dollars. 
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VALENTINE 
GREETINGS 


(To be used in place cards shown on page 76) 


AS the butterfly seeks the glowing flower, 
So seek I a far lovelier bower; 
Gently he’s winging, 
Blithely I’m singing, 

For I come to you for my happiest hour. 


Gay butterfly, flitting by daffodils 
And fluttering over the water rills, 
His wings a-quiver 
Above the river 
While to love's song he thrills. 


There's a tapping at your heart, 
And perhaps now you will start; 
For see—from above 
A crystal white dove 
Drops a love letter here at the door of your 
heart! 








Love comes, my pretty little maid, 
In buds and blossoms now arrayed, 
To give to you 
Its spirit true,— 
And never will it fade! 






















The poppy, like a maiden’s lover 
Whose golden dreams about her hover, 
Now brings romance 
To fire his glance 
When he is thinking of her. 




















Robin, hark, he’s singing clear! 
Earliest comer of the year, 
His joyous lilt, 
With head a-tilt, 
He sings of you, my dear! 









Look, dear little bluebird is winging! 
A message of love he is bringing; 
I've told him to say 
I love you today, 
And that is the song he is singing. 















A valentine message I sing 
To the daintiest flower of ‘spring: 
Violet bluest, 
Fragile, truest, 
Soft fragrance of love you bring. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM 


A Valentine Phantasy in One Act 


JEWEL CUNNING 


THE EARL OF CHARMING 
Mr. TIM, the storekeeper 


By ERIC DIXON 


CHARACTERS 


TAFFY and LACE-FACE,- comic valentines 


(boys) 


FLUFF, FROTH, FLITT, FAITH, PRUDENCE, 


FUDGE, the colored messenger boy 


DELIGHT, other valentines (girls) 
CHERRY BLOSSOM, the spirit of Valentine 


GIRL COMPANIONS to Jewel (six or eight) 


COSTUMES: The chorus of valentines are dressed 


square-lensed horn-rimmed glasses, dark suit, long 
in hearts, highly colored in red and silver, with lace 


trousers, and striped shirt. 


at the neck and sleeves. Taffy is grotesquely 


arrayed in a large heart with an 
opening for his head to appear. 
The heart is pierced with a gold 
arrow. Lace-face is enclosed in a 
large paper form of a valentine 
framing an opening at the top for 
the boy’s head. His feet appear at 
the base and are very large and 
clumsy. 

Jewel’s costume is a simple red 
dress with short sleeves. She wears 
white stockings, black slippers, 
black mitts, and a white bit of fur 
about her neck. She carries a large 
heart-shaped muff and on the front 
of her dress is a large white 
heart. 

The Earl is dressed in black with 
white ruffles about the neck, vest, 
and sleeves. He is belted and 
carries a tall straight cane with a 
dashing bow near the top. Hehas 
a broad brimmed hat, plumed in 
black, and buckles on shoes and 

Fudge is a very little fellow in a 
with brass buttons. 


Mr. Tim wears a white apron, 


Cherry Blossom is very fancifully arrayed in a 


white frock of lace with pale pink 

blossoms in garlands and little sil- 

ver hearts about her skirt and 
sleeves. She has fragile white wings 

decorated with silver, and carries a 

basket of cherry blossom petals, 

which she scatters during her 
dance. 

The Girl Companions to Jewel 
wear school dresses, bright 
sweaters, caps, and scarfs. 

SCENE 1: A street, back drop a 
house front with an arched door 
at center with steps. Sidewalk 
leads across center stage to the 
steps. At right and left are two 
windows with double shutters of 
red with a heart cut out near 
the top. Across the front of the 
door hangs a sign “‘ Ye Valentine 
Shop.” At right and left of side- 
walk are lawns covered with 
sheets to resemble snow. 


hat. The valentine chorus enter from the doorway, come 


uniform of gray, 
dance. 
skull cap, and 
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down stage, divide, and circle around in a simple 
As they enter they sing to the tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell”’: 




























CHORUS: 
We are the Valentines, 
We are the Valentines, 
Heigh-ho, come dance and sing 
We are the Valentines! (Repeat uniil 
all are well into the march and dance.) 


Each one of us is fair 

With hearts and spangles rare. 
Heigh-ho, let’s skip and sing 

And dance as light as air. 


We’re dressed in golden lace 
And step with every grace. 

Heigh-ho, we love to sing 
And run a tiptoe race. 


[They turn for a few marching steps, singing the 
first verse and return to the door. As they leave 
the stage the Earl of Charming enters from the 
right. He goes to the door and raps. Mr. Tim 
enters from the valentine shop. They come 
down center.] 


THE EARL: 
I am the Earl, 
The Earl of Charming, 
Beside the River Dart 
Far spread and wide, 
My country-side 
Is loved by every heart. 
(Mr. Tim ts impressed.) 













Now let me see the valentines 
I must select for Jewel Cunning. 

I am quite enraptured with the task, 

It’s kept me very busy running! 


















This is the time and quite the place 
To choose a very pretty one. 

Bring on these many valentines, 
For Jewel must be pleased and won! 


Mr. TIM: 
We’ve many fancy ones, sir, 
To meet your every taste; 
I’ll call them forward for you 
Indeed I will make haste! 
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Fluff! TI 

[Fluff comes out of shop, glides in front of the Earl, 
and bows deeply, assuming a pose.] 

THE EARL: Now here’s a fay 

Miss Fluff so gay. 

[Fluff pirouettes and goes to right. Mr. Tim calls 
Taffy, who runs forward and flops a somer- 
sault in front of the Earl, and goes to the left, 

THE EARL (laughs): 

Ho, ho, this heart is sweet 
And good enough to eat! 


[Mr. Tim calls Froth. She comes from the shop, 
bows, poses, and turns to the right.] 


— 
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THE Ear: A dainty light 
Of sparkle bright. 


[Mr. Tim calls Lace-face, who stumbles forward, 
his shoes projecting from under his costume. 
He attempts a bow, fails utterly, and goes to the 
left.] 


THE EARL: | 
’Tis quite a beauty, I admit; 
All but the shoes, now isn’t it? 


[Faith, Flitt, Prudence, and Delight come forward 
in turn, same as others. The Earl smiles at each.] 
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THE EARL: 
’Tis hard for me to choose, 
They’re all so very coy 
And quaint and sweet and bright 
From Fluff to Taffy-boy. 











But Mr. Tim, I want some flower 
To send to Jewel fair, 

A violet from sheltered bower 
Or e’en a crocus rare. 


MR. T IM: I have it—Cherry Blossom. 


[Mr. Tim runs to store and brings out Cherry 
Blossom who courtesies before the Earl. Then 
she dances in a quick fairy-like movement scatter- 
ing her flowers. Dance music from an orchestra. 
She finishes with a deep bow.] 


THE EARL: 
Oh, here’s the one for me, 
I’ve never seen before 
Such charm and lovely grace, 
Take her to Jewel’s door. 


Where’s Fudge, the messenger? 
Bring him right away; 
She must be sent at once 
There must be no delay! 








PLAYS AND PAGEANTS lil 





[Enter Fudge. He is very small and carries a piece 
of corrugated wrapping paper. The size of the 
paper is all out of proportion to the boy. The 
Earl takes a letter from his belt and ties it to 
Cherry Blossom. Fudge, the Earl, and Mr. Tim 
wrap the valentine by placing the paper around 
her. They are all excited.] 

THE EARL (to Fudge who writes in a book): 

Now send to Jewel Cunning 
On Love-Lorn Lane 

And it’s a modest cottage 
Just east of Main. 


FUDGE and MR. TIM: Yes, sir, to be sure, sir. 
THE EARL: 
Farewell, farewell, 
Do handle with care— 
Deliver to Jewel; 
Forget, don’t you dare! 


[Fudge and Mr. Tim make a hand saddle by crossing 
hands, holding at wrists. They carry Cherry 
Blossom off stage ds the chorus start singing and 





dancing their song very lightly, while the Earl 
struts around and off, chanting to himself, “I 
am the Earl, the Earl of Charming.] 

(CURTAIN. ] 


ScENE 2: A lawn. Back set same as before, with 
the.exception of the shutters which have been 
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changed to blue, and cretonne curtains hang in 
the windows. The sign has been taken down. 
The lawn is covered with snow and potted fir 
trees stand on either side of the door. Fudge 
enters, leading the wrapped Cherry Blossom. 
He goes to door, rings. 


appears followed by her girl companions.] 
FUDGE (ingutringly): 
Miss Jewel Cunning? 
A message for her here 
From Earl of Charming, 
This package is most dear. 


JEWEL (delighted): 
I’m so excited I can hardly think. 
Let’s open it as quick as a wink. 








[Girls flock around her and help untie the valentine. 
Fudgé is almost trampled upon but is bravely 
interested. The girls make exclamations of 
admiration. Cherry Blossom is revealed. She 
dances and presents the Earl’s letter to Jewel.] 

CHORUS OF GIRLS (gathered in a half circle): 

Tune, ““Oh! Dear, What Can the Matter Be?”’ 


Oh my, look at her valentine! 
Oh my, such a sweet valentine! 
Oh my, look at her valentine! 
Really a beauty to see— 








Door opens and Jewel . 
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JEWEL (continuing tune): 

It’s covered with ribbons and colors and laces 

And decked out with love-knots and sweet 
little faces, 

Her Blossoms of Cherry, my favorite flower, 

Oh, come, let us sing joyously! 


CHORUS: 
Oh my, such a fair valentine! 
My, my, such a rare valentine! 
Oh my, look at her valentine 
Tells her he loves her so dear! 


JEWEL (continuing): 

It thrills me to read it. 
meet him? 

He’s promised to come. How’s my hat? 
Can I greet him? (Pats hat.) 

He calls me his lady and says I’m the fairest 

Oh, how I do wish he were here! 


[The chorus and Jewel repeat together the last 
verse. They lock arms and sway to the music. 
Cherry Blossom skips about. Fudge joins in 
the mirth. At the end of the song a drum beat 
is heard from off stage. Earl Charming marches 
from the left, followed by the valentine chorus 
who are singing as they enter their chorus from 
the first scene. The Earl goes to center and 
bows to Jewel. Jewel and Cherry Blossom make 
a deep courtesy while the chorus circle around 
them. ] 


Oh, when shall | 


CHORUS (continuing same tune): 
The Charming Earl has come, 
The Charming Earl has come, 
Heigh-ho, let’s dance and sing, 
The Charming Earl has come! 


He chooses now his Jewel 
His country-side to rule, 
Heigh-ho, we love to sing 
He chooses now his Jewel. 
[The Earl bows and gives his hand to Jewel.] 


Her valentine she takes, 

A pretty bow she makes, 
Heigh-ho, we love to dance 

The valentine she takes! 


[Jewel takes Cherry Blossom. The chorus and all 
repeat the first verses of their song and all march 
in a circle as the curtain descends.] 


[FINALE.] 
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Conducted by HARRIET MICHAEL 


to ten little boys and ten little girls. 

My! what a time those children had 
deciding what 
star to represent, 
for after they had 
seen such lovely 
pictures as “Snow 
White,” “Alice 
in Wonderland,” 
“Cinderella,” 
and the “‘ Patch- 
work Girl of Oz,” 
they hardly knew 
whom they liked 
best. At last the 
day came. Peggy 


T's little invitation from Peggy came 


MY MOTHER SAID - JHE JAID TO ME 

IF I'M AS GOOD AZ 1 CAN BE 

AND AY “YESMAM" AND ‘IF YOU PLEASE’ 
AND NONE OF THE OTHER GHILDREN TEASE 


THAT J MAY HAVE A PARTY 


the first guest arrived, and as she fluttered 


from window to window, her mother was 


busy pinning photographs of different motion 


picture stars on 
the curtains, 
walls, and hang- 
ings in all of the 
different rooms 
inthe house. Of 
course Peggy’s 
mother was very 
careful to choose 
pictures of mo- 
tion picture peo- 
ple who really 
loved children 
and who wanted 


was dressed to 
represent Mar- 
guerite Clark in 
“Snow White,” 
and as her eyes 
were brown and 
her curls soft and 
smooth, she 


Come T0 MY HOUSE A) A MOVIE STAR 

J’ 9URE WE WILLKNOW WHO YOU REALLY ARE 
HIN 15 W PLENTY WILL §E SEEN 

ON OUR PRIVATE MOVIE SCREEN, 


i PLEASE COME To MY PARTY. 


to make pictures 
for children. 
Can you im- 
agine the great 
fun the children 
had when they all 
arrived? There 


ot VALENTINE’S Day 


looked very 
much like the 
little star, in her 
short black velvet skirt and bright red sleeve- 
less jacket. laced over the loveliest little soft 
white waist! Peggy could hardly wait until 
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were Marguerite 
Clarks and Mary 
Pickfords and 
Bill Harts and 
Jackie Coogans and Douglas Fairbankses, 
and Mary Miles Minters and Gloria Joys, and 
everyone called everyone else by his star name. 
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Of course every child there wondered about 
the great white sheet which was stretched 
across the French doors of the library, but 
after the lights were lowered and the window 


shades drawn, a little motion picture machine, . 


which had been placed on the library table, 
began to purr like a small kitten, and lo and 
behold! before the eyes of the children there 
came walking upon the great white sheet 
the loveliest little motion picture people! 
There were dolls who really acted, and there 
were fairy tales. 


Beornaxr® 








“Puss in Boots”’ was the first picture, and 
all of the characters were dolls and soft, 
velvety toy cats and little white toy rabbits. 

The first scene shows the miller, who is 
really a rag doll, lying in bed. He is telling 
his son that he is very old and will soon leave 
the world, and that the son, who is a fine boy 
doll, must take good care of the cat. The 
cat, who is a lovely striped grey and black 
velvet toy cat, is seated on the floor at the 
bottom of the bed. When the boy doll cries, 
that nice pussy cat stands on his hind legs 
and cries so loudly that the little boy doll 
goes to him and puts his arm around the cat’s 
neck, and dries the cat’s tears with a handker- 
chief not larger than a two-cent postage 
stamp. The cat is soon cheered up and tells 
the boy that if the boy will get him a pair 
of boots, he will make the boy doll’s fortune. 

They are next seen walking down the tiniest 
street you ever saw, with houses as large as 
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shoe boxes, and tiny picket fences running 
beside the sidewalks. They come to a shop 
where a doll, dressed as a market woman, 
sells them boots. Then that cat walking on 
his hind legs in those very new boots is seen 
in a beautiful woods. He sets a trap and 
along come three of the friskiest white toy 
rabbits—and being young and silly they walk 
right into the trap. The cat takes them to 














the king, for he knows the king loves rabbit 
stew. On his way he meets a giant doll who 
is out for his morning exercise. The doll 
giant is very strong, for he breaks large trees 
into small pieces and he picks up great rocks 
and throws them long distances. However, 
the cat is very clever and gets away from the 
giant doll. 

The next scene shows the wonderful audi- 
ence room of the king, who is seated on his 
throne. Two dolls dressed in armor are guard- 
ing the entrance. The butler doll announces 
the cat and bows and bows and bows himself 
out of sight. A young princess doll with her 
two maids of honor comes walking into the 
audience chamber, and when she hears that the 
boy doll, whom the cat calls “‘The Marquis,” 
has made such a fine gift of rabbits to her 
father, the king, she asks that he be sent for. 
Now that is exactly what the clever cat 
wants. Back he goes to the woods and tells 
the boy doll about the invitation, but the 
boy doll has no nice clothes. The clever cat 
tells the boy doll to take off his clothes and 
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jump into a lovely little toy lake. The boy 
doll obeys at once and takes off each little 
garment separately, and you can see that he 
is a really and truly doll, for when he goes 
into the lake you can see that he is jointed 
just like the dolls that you see in the stores 
before they are dressed. 

The king doll comes strolling along dressed 
in a royal robe of velvet, and with him are two 
young page dolls also dressed as pages should 
be, with velvet suits and large hats with 
trailing plumes. They at once rescue the 
boy doll and run back to the castle for fine 
clothes. They again start for the castle, 
but the giant doll upsets all of their plans 
by refusing to allow them to enter. Again 
the clever cat arranges matters. He sends 
all of the other dolls back a short distance and. 
then talks to the giant doll. He tells him 
that he has heard that the giant can instantly 
change himself into any kind of animal, and 
that he must indeed be a wise giant. The 
giant becomes very much pleased with the 
cat as well as with himself, and immediately 
changes himself into a great velvet 
lion. The cat seems delighted, 
but tells the lion that it:is 
all very easy to turn one- 
self into a large animal, 
but he doubts if the 
giant doll could turn 
himself into a small 
animal—say, the size 
of a mouse. The lion 
at once turns himself 
into a mouse and the 
clever cat gobbles him 
up. Then they go to 
the castle where the king 
doll learns that the boy 
doll is very much in love 
with the princess doll, and they have a real 
doll wedding. The last picture shows the 
clever cat dancing and capering about in his 
new boots, very much pleased with himself. 

One of the other motion pictures was 
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“‘Feathertop,” which, I am sure, you have 
all read. The first picture is a scene in the 
witch’s cavern. She seems a rather kind 
witch, for as the picture opens she is seen 
making a poor humpbacked boy into a 
beautiful youth. He is very happy and 
dances away. Next comes a very pretty 
girl who tells the witch that she would like 
to have a sweetheart. The witch promises 
her that her wish will come true and she, too, 
goes away rejoicing. Now the witch is rather 
perplexed about finding a very proper young 
man, and she finally brings in a raggedy scare- 
crow from the fields. He has a pumpkin 
for a head and a dried corncob for a nose, 
and turnips for ears, and straw shows through 
his ragged clothes. His legs are most wabbly 
and he does not seem to be able to stand upon 
them. The witch makes magic and at once 
in the place of the scarecrow stands a beauti- 
ful young man in silk clothes with per- 
fectly fine straight legs, but he is smoking a 
pipe. The witch tells him that as long as 
he smokes his pipe he will be a fine-looking 
person, but if he stops, he will 
return to the fields once more 
to become a scarecrow. The 
fine young man soon finds 
the pretty girl and they 

decide to marry. 
The next scene is in 
the home of the pretty 
girl’s father, where a 
table is all set for the 
wedding supper. 
People keep coming 
and coming to tell the 
‘young people how 
happy they are for 
them. Sad to say, the | 
fine young man is still 
smoking his ugly pipe with great puffs of 
smoke. The pretty girl, of course, does not 
like it and begs him to stop smoking, but he 
tells her he cannot, and she quickly snatches 
the pipe away and breaks it. He immediately 
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knows that he must either give up his pipe 
or give up the pretty girl. He goes back to 
the witch’s cavern and tells her that he must 
give up his pipe in order not to lose the 
lovely girl. The witch, who has since found 
out that the birds have become very saucy 
and have eaten all of 





the fruit off of the 
trees since the scare- 
crow has been away, 
decides that he is 
much more useful to 
the world as a scare- 
crow than to the 
world as a man who 
cannot stop smoking. 
The last picture shows 
the scarecrow, with 
wobbly legs and rag- 
ged clothes, leaning against the field fence. 

Now there never was a party without nice 
things to eat, but a motion picture party, of 
course, must be original as well as very nice. 
When the children came to the dining room, 
they found a cut-out picture of a man and a 
camera at each plate. The picture was all 
black except the camera box, which was 
. white, and on each camera box was written 
the name of one of the children. In the cen- 
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ter of the table was a great yellow cake and 
on the very top of the smoothest yellow icing 
was a small doll dressed’ to represent Mary 
Pickford as Cinderella—all sparkling and 
silvery. The beautiful pink ice cream was 
made in the shape of a heart, and was called 
“Bill Hart ice cream.” 
The cookies were 
witches and clowns 
and Teddy bears. 
Now I know that you 
are wondering what 
became of that doll 
dressed as Cinderella. 
Why, the happiest 
thing possible! The 
child who found a 
great raisin in the 
piece of cake served 
to each one was given the doll. But 
the most curious thing happened—a boy 
found the raisin. He saw a shy little girl 
at the other end of the table who did so want 
that doll, but she did not say so. The boy 
left his place, marched around the full length 
of the table, and placed that beautiful doll 
in the little girl’s lap. Don’t you think that 
was a lovely ending to a motion picture 


' party? 


THE PICTURE SHOW 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


Y mother said that I could go 
With Dicky to the picture show; 
We got some popcorn in the park 
And went inside where it was dark 
- And sort of still, until a band 

Played music that was loud and grand, 
And all the horns gave such a shout 
They brought the picture people out. 
First came a man with funny toes 
Who always fell upon his nose; 





And then a puppy chased a cat 
Who hid her kittens in a hat. 
And then I saw there, just as plain, 
A giant and a fairy train, 

While way up where above the trees 
A windmill spanked a baby breeze 

I saw an airship sail so far 

The man in it could touch a star. 
But all of them were gone so quick 
I wondered why—and so did Dick. 
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THE MUSIC OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S TIME 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


OU all remember that when George 

Washington was a little boy, he always 

kept an account. book in which he 
wrote down all the money that he spent and 
what he spent it for. In this interesting book 
you will find written after the date, March 17, 
1757, 


*“Concert by Mr. Palmas— 
Tickets 5—6 S.” 


So you see George Washington was just a 
few weeks over fifteen years old when he 
went to his first concert. 

Everybody in Virginia where George Wash- 
ington lived loved music. Everyone had 
some kind of musical instrument in his home, 
either viols, which were like the violas and 
violoncellos of today, or keyboard instruments 
called the ‘‘spinet”’ and “‘harpsichord,”’ which 
were the grandfathers of the pianos we know 
today. 

The negroes who did the work on all these 
southern plantations loved music so well that 
they always sang when they worked. In 
the evening when they danced they always 
played on their own instruments, and because 
they played so well, their masters often asked 
them to bring their own fiddles up to the big 
hall-to play for the white people to dance. 

The most popular dances of this day were 
the minuet and gavotte, which had been 
brought over to this country from France. If 
you have ever danced the minuet, you know 
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that you must take very dainty little steps, 
and that the music is very melodious and 
dainty, too. One has to bow just so, and one 
has to greet his partner just so, and all the 
music is very simple and very formal, too. 

You can’t imagine people of today dancing 
the minuet because one feels that the stiff 
brocaded skirts and breeches and the pow- - 
dered wigs that the ladies and gentlemen 
wore during this time seem the only appro- 
priate dress for minuet dancers to wear. 

Sometimes the negroes grew tired of play- 
ing the minuets which had been written by 
the Frenchmen, Grétry and Gossec, and by 
Mozart and Haydn, the German composers. 
Then they would bring in some of their own 
gay tunes, and finally a dance known as the 
Virginia reel became popular in colonial 
America. Did any of you ever try to dance 
it? If you did, you know it is very gay and 
yet you bow and take your partner’s hands 
in a formal way, which makes it something 
like the old minuet. 

Of course during the Revolution there was 
not much chance for dancing or merry-mak- 
ing, yet many of the patriotic songs that we 
love to sing today were known and sung at 
the time of George Washington. 

The best known song of this day was ‘‘God 
Save the King,’”’ but naturally Americans did 
not want to sing these words, although, of 
course, everyone knew the tune. It is said 
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BENEATH A WEEPING WILLOW’S SHADE 
(COLONIAL) - 


HE first American composer of music was Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791), whose charming songs, long 

forgotten and unsung, have been recently given to the world through the excellent solo arrangements of 

Harold Vincent Milligan. Francis Hopkinson was not only a composer, but also an organist and harps. 
chord player of great virtuosity. He was one of the first Americans to organize and direct concerts in Phila. 
delphia, his native city. 

His musical activities did not take all his time, however, for he was a signer of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, a member of the Convention which drew up the Constitution in 1787, and the first Judge of the 
Admiralty Court of Pennsylvania. He was an intimate friend of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and other great men of the day. 

In 1788 Hopkinson sent eight of his songs to George Washington. In reply Washington wrote: “We 
are told of the amazing powers of musick in ancient times, but the stories of its effects are so surprising that 
we are not obliged to believe them unless they had been founded on better authority than poetic assertion, 
for the poets of old (whatever they may do nowadays) were strangely addicted to the marvelous, and, if | 
before doubted the truth of their relations with respect to the powers of musick, I am now fully convinced 
of their falsity, because I would not for the honor of my country allow that we are left by the ancients at 
an unmeasurable distance in everything, and if they could soothe the ferocity of wild beasts, could draw the 
trees and the stones after them, and could even charm the powers of Hell by their musick, I am sure that 
your productions would have had at least virtue enough in them (without the aid of voice or instrument) to 
soften the ice of the Delaware and Potomac, and in that case you should have had an earlier acknowledgment 
of your favor of the first of December, which came to hand but last Saturday. 

“If you had any doubt about the reception which your work would meet: with—or had the smaller rea- 
son to think that you should need any assistance to defend it— you have not acted with your usual good 
judgment in the choice of a coadjutator, for should the tide of prejudice not plead in favor of it, and so vari- 
ous are the tastes and opinions and whims of men that even the sanctus of Divinity does not insure universal 
concurrence—what alas! can I do to support it? I can neither sing one of the songs, nor raise a single note 
on any instrument to convince the unbelieving. But I have, however, one argument which will prevail with 
people of true taste (at least in America); I can tell them that it is the production of Mr. Hopkinson. 

“Your most obedient and humble servant, 


























George Washington.” 


Arr. by Harry S. Sawyer Words and Music by FRANCIS HOPKINSON 
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that this air was written by Dr. John Bull, 
who lived way back in Queen Elizabeth’s day. 
The same song had been used by many other 
people beside the English, so these Americans 
felt that it was quite right for them to use the 
tune, too, and so many new verses were 
written to fit the song. One of the first to 
appear was called ‘““God Save George Wash- 
ington’; another was called ‘‘Ode to the 
Fourth of July’ and the verses were: 
Come all ye sons of song 
Pour the full sound along 
In joyful strains. 
Beneath these western skies, 
See a new Empire rise 
Bursting with glad surprise 
Tyrannic chains. 

The words that we sing to this same tune, 
which is now known as “America,” were 
not written until 1832 and are by the Rev. 
Samuel Smith, pastor of the Park Street 
Church in Boston, where the song was first 
sung. 

One of the most 
popular songs of 
the Revolutionary 
Army was ‘‘Yan- 
kee Doodle.” It 
certainly seems 
strange that this 
little song, which 
was first written to 
make fun of the 
Colonial Army, 
afterward became 
its favorite song. 
This merry tune is 
a very old air and, 
in fact, musicians 
are not sure where it did come from. Some 
people say that it came from France, some 
from Spain, and others say it was found 
in Holland. It had been very popular in 
England for a great many years as both a 
folk dance and a song. The words we know 
and sing today were written by a Dr. Richard 
Shackburg as a joke on the Continental 
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Army, which “Captain” Washington was then 
commanding. 

Another of our patriotic airs really belongs 
to the time of Washington. This is the tune 
we now sing as “Hail Columbia.” This air 
was Originally a march and was the most 
popular tune in America for many years, 
The composer was an American, Philip Phile, 
of Philadelphia, and he wrote this piece for the 
inauguration of George Washington in 1789, 
It was called ‘“The President’s March,’’ and 
was first played by a band as Washington 
crossed the bridge at Trenton on his way 
to New York to become our first President. 
The words we sing today were written by 
Joseph Hopkinson, the son of Washington’s 
friend, Francis Hopkinson. These verses were 
written nine years after the march, but we 
know that George Washington frequently 
sang this song the last year of his life. 

Another old. air that was sung during 
Washington’s day 
was called ‘‘To 
Anacreon in 
Heaven.’ This 
tune we know the 
best of any of the 
airs of Revolu- 
tionary days be- 
cause it is now our 
beloved ‘‘Star 
Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The words 
of our national 
anthem were, how- 
ever, not written 
until the War 
of 1812, when 
Francis Scott Key wrote his wonderful verses. 
These were written during the night of 
September 13, 1814, when the English were 
bombarding Fort McHenry off the coast of 
Maryland. ‘ 

You remember that the English Colonists 
all brought their songs with them when they 
came from England, and that these songs are 
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still very popular in certain parts of this coun- 
try. Every time a new song came out in 
England, it was sent over to America by the 
first boat. Sometimes great singers from 
England brought their songs over and sang 
them at concerts here. One of these English 
ballads, which was a great favorite with 
King George III of England, was called ‘“The 
Lass of Richmond Hill.” It seems very 
strange that any song which this most unpopu- 
lar king liked would have been heard in 
America at all. But ‘‘The Lass of Richmond 
Hill” became the most popular song in the 
Colonies and remained popular long after the 
Revolution. 

Not all the songs of Washington’s time 
were brought from England, however. Many 


young Americans began to try at this time 
to write songs and dances also. The greatest 
of the early American composers of music 
was one of George Washington’s dearest 
friends. His name was Francis Hopkinson 
and he lived in Philadelphia. 


Hopkinson was one of the greatest men in 
the early days of America. He was one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and was a member of the Convention of 1787 
which planned the Constitution of the United 
States. He was the first Judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court of Pennsylvania, and was an inti- 
mate friend of George Washington, Benjamin 
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Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson. Francis 
Hopkinson was one of the first men to arrange 
to have concerts given regularly in his city of 
Philadelphia. He played both the organ and 
the harpsichord and was the first native 
composer of songs in this country. 

The first song which Francis Hopkinson 
wrote is called ‘“‘“My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free,” and although it was written 
in 1759, it was not published until 1788. In 
that year a set of eight songs was printed and 
sent to George Washington with the request 
for him to be kind enough to allow the com- 
poser to dedicate these songs to him. You 
will find Washington’s answer to this request 
at the beginning of the song ‘Beneath the 
Weeping Willow’s Shade.” Many people say 
that this was George Washington’s favorite 
song. 

When you go to Washington next time, I 
hope that you will go out to Mount Vernon 
and see George Washington’s beautiful home. 
Be sure you go into the music room, for there 
you will see the harpsichord which George 
Washington gave to Nellie Custis. George 
Washington’s own flute is there, and an old 
cittern, which is like our guitar of today. 

So you see that the man who wanted us to 
“observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations” loved music, and found that it was 
very necessary in peace as well as in war. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


i. now little Billy Boy, another member of the Doll 
Family, has come to play with you this month. And 
what pretty suits he has! He isn't a very big little doll as 
you see, only about three years old, but I'm sure when Mother 
sees these two attractive little suits, she will want to make them 


for 

Suit No. 3790 is the very nicest one possible for a little boy 
to play in. It is made of a heavy linen with the cutest little 
ducks embroidered on the small pants, and one on the large 
pocket. And then suit No. 3808 is just as stylish as any young 
man could desire. It is made of flannel. The coat is of plain 
flannel, while the pants are of a plaid, and the large button 


for your little brother; so we have had the patterns all made_ 
fre. 
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YOUR ‘SUIT AND DOLLY’ 


molds are covered with the plaid; to say nothing of the jaunt 
little plaid hat with that saucy quill thro it. Worn wit 
the suit with the plaid trousers, what a little Scotchman he'll 
be! Both of these suits come in four sizes—2, 3, 4, and 5 years— 
and if Mother will send 20 cents for each with a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Miss Laura Valentine, care CHILD LIFE 
Magazine, Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill., we will be glad to send her one or both of 
attractive little patterns. Tell her it only takes 3 yards of 
27-inch material, and they make up prettily in cheviot, flannel, 
serge, homespun, velvet, and corduroy, also in any wash goods. 

Remember that Miss Valentine is always glad to answer any 
questions that Mother may want to ask regarding your suits 
or sister's dresses. 





RABBIT HUNTING IN THE SNOW 


By HALLIE BALDRIDGE 


HAT a morning for tracking rabbits! 
The snow had fallen all night and 
lay a crisp carpet an inch deep. 
Just beyond the barn on the edge of the 


swamp were the first tracks—two prints like 
long chocolate bonbons pressed side 
by side in the soft, white down. 
The boy was out of his 
bed and in his clothes be- 
fore you could say Jack 


Robinson. He had 

been waiting for just 

such a morning as 

this. Out around 

the edge of the 

swamp he followed 

the tracks. Suddenly 

they disappeared. It 

looked as if the ground 

had opened up and swal- 

lowed Bunny. But he a 

looked carefully all around, and i 

on top a high tuft of swamp grass 

two points in the snow showed where Bunny 
had rested her hind feet for a new leap. 
He hunted until he found the next two 
points on another tuft, and he was on the 
trail again. 


Under a big nest of overhanging grass 
covered with snow Bunny was resting. The 
boy kicked the grass, but no Bunny. So he 
reached in an arm, and Lady Rabbit bounded - 
out a few yards away. She had tunnelled 

through the grass and snow and 
was Off again. 
So the boy whistled for his 
dog. The dog got the 
scent. He gave happy 
barks and wagged his 
body as he started 
off, his nose on the 
trail. The rabbit 
could not be far 
off. The dog yelped 
sharp and snappy 
barks when he was 
_g’ uncertain, and when 
the scent was perfect he 
gave long, steady bays. 
Bunny, back-tracking, circling, 
hiding, running with lightning speed 
when out of sight, at last got away. The 
boy,,was happy and hungry—determined that 
some one should be at the other end of the 
tunnel next time, so that when Bunny came 
out she would be bagged. 


























But we all cannot chase rabbits. Some- 
times there are none to track. So now 
when we grow tired of playing ball, or tag, 
let’s plan to name one of our number “Peter 
Rabbit,” and let him get out of sight with 
a lot of torn paper for “tracks.” Peter 
should be a good runner, a live wire, with 
lots of initiative. Play this game with a 
lively boy or girl to 
take the part of your 
Peter Rabbit and 
you will have lots 
of fun! 
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A very ambitious Peter Rabbit in Oak 
Grove school asked to be excused just before 
recess. Everyone but the teacher knew why. 
They looked out of the windows everywhere, 
but he was gone. You see he took no chances 
on_their being close on his heels. He went 
out through the trees leaving the torn paper 
for tracks. As soon as they were dismissed, 
every boy and girl of them scattered far 
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and wide to pick up the trail. The one 
who found it began yelping like hounds, 
All followed, picking up the trail, bark. 
ing and baying, making all the noise 
they possibly could. Silent Peter Rabbit 
was away in the lead, no one knew where, 
He circled on them, back-tracked, crossed 
the creek on a limb of a tree, and ran them 
over a mile before they found him high in 
a tree—a thing no Peter Rabbit in real life 
ever did. A sure enough rabbit 

would have been 
sitting still but alert 
under some 
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nest of brush, with a clear “exit” in sight. 

This is the old game of the Indians known 
as Fox and Wolf. The girls and boys along 
our beach played it, using apartment houses, 
alleys, snow banks, fences, and garages for 
hiding places. Little brothers and sisters 
followed as far as they could and picked 
up the trail when the “dogs” were bringing 
the “rabbit”? home. 
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IHE Dodo was such a grand pom- 
pous old fellow and always did 
things so properly. Don't you 

remember when Alice had given prizes all 
around to everybody for winning the 
race, old Dodo insisted she should win 
a prize too; so he took her own thimble 
and presented it back to her most ele- 
gantly? He is posing so prettily for his 
Quiltie picture that you ought to get a 
splendid tracing. 

To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square and a blue or 
black piece of carbon paper. Lay the 


Indoor Pastimes 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 3 


muslin down on a flat surface. Place the 
carbon paper over it. On top of the car- 
bon paper place the above drawing. 
Stick pins around the design so it will be 
held firmly in place over the carbon and 
the muslin. Then, so that the traced 
lines will be perfectly straight, lay the 
ruler along the lines of the drawing. 
Trace over the lines of the drawing and 
the pattern will be transferred through 
the carbon-to the muslin. Then you can 
outline stitch the lines on the muslin and 
have the pattern in thread. There are 
twenty drawings in all; just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 4 


her poor baby that squalled so 

hard he turned into a pig. ‘I 

think one might as well be a piggy 
though, as to have a mother that spoke 
severely always and beat one when one 
sneezed. When the Queen comes to be a 
Quiltie though, the Duchess will not be 
‘socranky, ‘cause don’t you remember, the 
Queen said that either the Duchess or her 
head should be off in one-half of no time? 
To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square and a blue 
or black piece of carbon paper. Lay 


| ERE is the cross old Duchess and 


the muslin down on a flat surface. Place 
the carbon paper over it. On top of 
the carbon paper place the above draw- 
ing. Stick pins around the design so 
it will be held firmly in place over the 
carbon and the muslin. Then, so that 
the traced lines will be perfectly straight, 
lay a ruler along the lines of the draw- 
ing. Trace over the lines of the draw- 
ing and the pattern will be transferred 
through the carbon to the muslin. Then 
you can outline stitch the lines on the 
muslin and have the pattern in thread. 
There are twenty drawings in all; just 
enough squares for a child's quilt. 
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MENEE MEETS 
TROUBLE MAKER 


DESIGNED&s PATENTED BY WILL PENTE 
DIRECTIONS} FOR MAKING 


“BEST OF ALL” Cut Out Toys 


Before cutting out Menee mount her with library paste on heavy 
paper, the cover of an old magazine will be just the Mrs. 
Strickland’s opera cloak and hat need not be mounted but will. . 
last longer if pasted on a light paper. When thoroughly dry 

score the dotted lines and trim around the black outlines. Cut into the lines 

on the bases to make the locks. Fold over on the dotted lines on the top and the 

dotted lines on the bases in opposite directions as shown on the little figure. Bring 

the bases together; slide the tabs from one side into the locks 

on the opposite side. Menee will then stand alone. Cut the 

slits on the body and cloak as indicated; trim the tabs to fit 

into these slits easily yet snugly. Cut the line on the hat, 

fold over on the dotted. line, then tip with paste underneath, 

but below the line. 





ENEE’S persistent pleadings finally 
won her mother’s permission to go with 
her to Mrs. Strickland’s, where Mother Enee 
was expected to “do de fambly washing,” 
but this consent was given only after Menee 
had promised “not to touch nothin’,”’ which 
promise, alas, was easier made than kept. 
Mrs. Strickland’s beautiful southern man- 
sion was. an Aladdin’s palace to little Menee. 
While her mother was busy with her work 
Menee explored the ground floor, then as- 
cended the broad staircase and gingerly 
tiptoed into the first room she came to. 

This happened to be Mrs. Strickland’s 
dressing room, and you can imagine Menee’s 
great astonishment when she beheld a little 
girl beckoning her to come into a room which 
appeared to be still beyond. 

Menee did not realize that this little girl 
was but a reflection of herself in an immense 
mirror reaching from the floor to almost the 
top of the door into which it was fastened. 

An invitation so kindly extended was very 
hard to decline, and for the moment Menee’s 
promise “not to touch nothin’ ” was forgotten. 

The little stranger grinned at Menee, 
seeming to say, “‘ You’re afraid—do come in.” 

Without thinking further, Menee gave the 
door a yank, swinging it open so sharply 
that it brought down upon her astonished 
head an avalanche of clothes, milliners’ 
boxes, opera cloaks, and quite a heavy shelf, 
the weight of which bore her to the floor. 

“Dar now!” remarked bruised and aston- 
ished Menee rubbing her kinky head as she 
poked it from under the pile of wearing appar- 
el. “Does yuh see what yuh made me did?” 

“‘ Are you talking to me or are you scolding 
yourself?” laughingly said a chubby-faced 
little man as he helped Menee to her feet. 

-Menee rather expected to see the little girl 
who had invited her in, but as her eyes lighted 
upon the chubby-faced stranger, she thought 
that somehow things were much changed, and 
she could scarcely get courage to speak. 

“Ts yuh de little girl—no, ca-ca-cause 
yuh ain’t,”’ she stammered, and before theman 
could answer, Menee shouted at him, “Ah 
knows who yuh is! Yuh is de ‘PRESTO 
CHANGE’ MAN! Yuh done made me dodis.” 
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MENEE MEETS. A TROUBLE MAKER 


By WILL PENTE 





‘little trouble maker. 
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“Oh, no!” replied the little man. “Just 
now my name happens to be BEDIENCE,” 
and from the top of.his left shoe he took out 
a card on which was printed 







MR. DISO BEDIENCE 
Trouble Maker 






This he handed to Menee with the remark, 
“My card. Can you read?” 

Menee took the card, but her puzzled look 
showed she could not understand it. 

“As I expected,” said Mr. Bedience rudely, 
“Well, if you could read you would see that 
my first name is DISO. Ever heard of me 
before?”’ 

Menee was very much confused, and 
before she could reply, Mr. Bedience picked 
up Mrs. Strickland’s beautiful cloak and 
threw it about Menee’s shoulders. 

“‘Step before this mirror,’ commanded the 
“You look quite like 





































a real lady.” 

Then before she could offer any objections 
he picked up Mrs. Strickland’s wonderful 
evening hat and clapped it on poor little 
Menee’s sore head so roughly that she fell 
to the floor with a startled shriek and knew 
no more until she heard her mother’s voice 
shouting, “‘Didn’t Ah told yuh not to tech 
nothin’? Git up and git dose fine clothes 
ofen yuh right away! What for yuh caint 
be bedient like yuh brother Mynee?”’ 

“He MADE me do it,” whimpered poor 
little Menee. 

“What yuh talking "bout, chile?’”’ asked 
Mother Enee. “Who made yuh do hit?” 

“MR. DISO BEDIENCE done put dese 
clothes on me,” replied Menee, her blinking 
eyes searching the room for that trouble 
maker, who, of course, had: vanished. 

“Mr. Who? Chile, Ah reckon yuh senses 
wus knocked clean outen yuh haid, ’ remarked 
Mother Enee. 

“Dat’s what he says his name was, Mam- 
my,’ answered Menee. “But Ah think it was 
dat Presto Change Man you all tole about.” 

“Spects it wus,’’ grunted Mother Enee. 
“Changing his name is de easiest ting he does.” 















































































































CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 
Any reader of CHILD LIFE 
a regular subscriber or not. 


under twelve years of age may become a member of this club whether 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 

For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


CARE OF RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I want to be a Joy Giver. I am ten years 
old. My little brother and I buy the CHILD 
LIFE magazine. We save bones for the 
strange dogs that wander about. 

The only joy I keep is what I give away. 

Yours very truly, 
MATTHEW VALENTINE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I must write you and tell you how much 
I like CHILD LIFE. I have read it to my 
little brother and he likes it as well as I do. 

I think CHILD LIFE is a magazine all 
people love. It is more than worthy of all 
the praise it receives. 

I am so glad I am not too old to be in the 
Joy Givers’ Club. I am ten years old and 
in the seventh grade. I would like to have 
more information regarding the Club. 

Yours with love, 
Lockport, N. Y. ELIZABETH SHEARER 


Chicago, IIl. 


530 S. CLARK STREET 
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ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MY TASK 


JAst night I put the nightcap 
On the sun and put the moon in place; 

I chased away the white clouds 
And the stars came out with twinkling grace. 


The sky was blue with flick’ring lights 
And a round gold ball shone from afar, 
When I had finished with my task 
Of keeping the sky without a mar. 
TTHERESE ROSSE 
‘Chicago, Ill. 


THE SUN 


( OLDEN sun you are so bright, 

All the time you're giving light; 
But at night you hide your head 
And then you go to bed. 


BETTY GORDER 


Age 5 years. Detroit, Mich. 
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Bre Forest Faivn. 


By Samet Alexander Dhredang,(age ott) 


S most children like “‘once-upon-a-time™ stories, I hope I will not dis- 
appoint them with this one. Here goes: 

Once upon a time there lived in the Kingdom of Bumzaboo a little 
Prince, who was never happy about anything. His parents, the King and 
Queen, granted his slightest whim, trying their very best to curb his little 
temper. Perhaps I should not say little temper, for, being an indulged child, 
his disposition was greatly harmed. 

One day, when the King was riding on his favorite steed through the 
forests of his , he met a spritely and beautiful figure. The King 
was disconsolate, use he had traveled far and wide searching in vain 
for someone who would tell him what to do for his naughty son. He had 
asked his wise men; he had asked his counselors, and even the gnomes and 
pixies in the on wood, but all in vain. Now, however, his counte- 
nance bright , when he saw this person who, he was now convinced, was a 
fairy, for maybe she could tell him what to do. 

He came toward the Fairy. When he had first seen her, the animals 
that roamed the forests, even the timid deer, were gathered around her, but 
as he approached they disappeared into the blackness of the wood. The 
Fairy, however, remained, unafraid, for although the King had never noticed 
her before, she had watched him many times during his frequent rides through 
the forests, and she knew why he had come. 

“You may call me the Forest Fairy,” said she to the King, after a few mo- 
ments’ interview with him; “and I havea plan to make your little boy happy.” 

“Do tell me what it is!" 

“Let me have him for one month and you shall see; I shall take him 
tonight,’ replied the Fairy, and then she disappeared. 

Then the King began to worry. It would be very gloomy without the 
Prince, even though he was fussy. Nevertheless, he decided to let the Fairy 
have her way. 

That night the little Prince felt himself being pulled out of his bed by 
some invisible power. Then all was blank—and the next morning he found 
himself in a crude and simple cottage. In one corner of the room a fairy was 

ing over a tiny iron stove. A beautiful picture of his father, the King. 
hung on the wall by his bedside, and in another corner were many kinds of 
animals, some wild, yet looking as harmless as kittens, for whom the good 
Fairy was cooking breakfast. 

“Where am 1?" the Prince said to himself. “But this is a deucedly 
interesting adventure I should say. What an amusing little place and oh! 
those dear animals! And that lovely fairy! I'll bet she’s the cause of all this!" 

“Good morning!" cried a cheery voice; (the Fairy never alluded to his 
being a prince). “How do you like your new home?” : 

Now the Prince had not thought of never returning home, so he asked 
the Fairy if he could. 

“Only,” she answered, “if you never get cross or unhappy, and if you 
help me with the animals here,” she pointed to that.corner, “may you go 
back to the palace.” 

“Well,” thought the Prince, “the nerve of some people! But I guess 
I'd better do what she says.” 

He helped her with the animals, cleaned house for her, and was surprised 
to find how easy it was to be happy when he was working. It was also a 
pleasing novelty to the Prince, who had never known work. 

And so the weeks rolled happily by at the Fairy’s cottage; but how 
dreadfully slow and lonely they dragged along at the palace, for the King 
and Queen missed their little Prince child, although they knew they were 
doing the best thing for him. 


* * * * * a * * * * * * * * + 


On Valentine's Day in bobbed the happiest little boy they had ever 
seen; and they could hardly realize it was their own son. 

“Oh, mother, I am, oh, so happy!" cried the Prince. ‘“‘The Fairy 
sh-sh-she let me feed her little pigs and I played with her lambies and— 
and—watered her flower garden, and even the deer grew to like me so well 
they'd—they'd—eat right out of my hand! And I could wash her 
cute little earthen dishes ‘n”’ AF ——— And at night I 
was so tired; an’ then there was my own little feather right 
up against the open window. And, Mother, 
Daddy dear, couldn't r I please go to see her 
often—yes, real often Sty. —and help her and help 
our own cook, too? ' a Because anybody can 
be happy when he has certain things to do.” 

he that night at . y ~ another cottage the Fairy 
was even happierthan §@& the Prince, because she 
herselfhad made some- % body else happy. 
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ew upon a time there was a little girl 
named Lucile. It was her birthday 
and she was seven years old. On her birth- 
day her mother gave her a lovely book all 
about fairyland. 

One day as she was reading her book in 
abig armchair, she heard a tap, tap on. the 
window. She looked up and outside there 
was a beautiful white swan with a wee fairy 
on its back. 

In a minute, after she had recovered from 
her surprise, she got up and opened the 
window. As soon as it was opened the swan 
came flying in. 

The little fairy jumped off its back and 
said to Lucile, “I came to see you, little girl, 
because you have been so good. I am the 
Wishing Fairy and can grant you three 
wishes. 

“Oh, how wonderful!” said Lucile in sur- 
prise. “I think I should like to see a fairy 
palace, if you please.” 

As soon as she had said these words, the 
fairy took her magic wand and waved it 
three times, and behold! she was walking 
through a most beautiful palace. The floors 
were of marble, the walls of a most wonderful 
crystal that when you looked at it, it made 
you blink your eyes. The ceiling was of a 
shining gold. All the chairs and tables were 
of mother-of-pearl and other costly stones. 
Here and there were magnificent rugs on the 
floor. At last they came to the throne room 
which was even more beautiful than the 
others. 

The fairy queen came and met her and 
said in a beautiful silvery tone, “Welcome 
to fairyland, my dear! How are you?” 

“Very well, thank you,” said Lucile, who 
was nearly overcome by the beauty of the 
queen. 

‘I am very sorry,” 
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said the queen, “but I 





must go. Here is a little gift,’ she said, 
handing Lucile a little box. “So good-by, 
dear.” 





““Good-by,”” said Lucile as the queen dis- 
appeared out of a door. 

Just then she saw the Wishing Fairy who 
said, “What is your next wish, Lucile?” 
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“I would like to slide down a sunbeam, if 
you please.” 

The fairy waved her wand three times and 
Lucile found herself sliding down a beautiful 
sunbeam. Oh, what a delicious sensation it 


was! It was like going down the toboggan 
slide only, of course, a thousand times more 
wonderful. 

At last, as they were drawing near the 
earth, Lucile said, “Please do not let me 
bump on the earth, but let me land right in 
my armchair!”’ 

“All right; that will be your last wish,” 
said Wish Fairy. 

When all of a sudden—BANG ! 

Lucile woke up to find herself in the arm- 
chair. It was only her book which had fallen 
on the floor that made her wake up. 

“Anyway, ’ she said, “even if it was a dream 
I saw fairyland.” 

The end. 


IRIS L. THRANE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am writing this little note to tell you how 
much I enjoyed Child Life. I think it is 
a very attractive little book and should be 
much enjoyed by all children. 

Wishing all success to you, 

Cordially yours, 


IRIS L. THRANE 
Fanwood, N. J. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to join your Joy Givers’ Club 
Mother gave us the magazine for Christmas. 
I like the stories very much, and today | took 
the magazine to school, because we study 
artists. And our first artist we studied was 
Rosa Bonheur. 

I am going to be nine the 18th of January. 
And I want to have a party with seven little 
girls “nd seven little boys. 

With love, 


KATHLEEN MCINERNY 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Mothers 
and Fathers 


HERE is real practical edu- 

cation in each Kiddie Kolor 
Kard. Picture coloring prompts 
keen observation, promotes ac- 
curacy and neatness. It also 
trains the child mind to appre- 
ciate color harmony. The color 
tablets on the Kiddie Kolor 
Kard quickly soften under the 
brush without requiring excess 
water for soaking. Consequently 
they are not “rmnny” or “messy.” 
This eliminates the one com- 
plaint against water-color 
paints. 


CHILD LIFE 












Real Paints 


Just Like Artists Use 


ERE is the handsomest set of water-color 
paints a child ever had. Ten brilliant 
color tablets, with a black one and a white 
one—twelve colors altogether—mounted ona 
card ready to be used. 


And that isn’t all! 


Included in the set is a genuine water-color 
brush, and un ample supply of drawings; each 
a different picture and each one printed on 
water-color paper, waiting to be tinted. Red, 
blue, yellow, brown, orange—the colors are 
all there, just the ones to make the pictures 
look most natural. 


The color tablets are big and round; plenty 
of paint for lots of real painting fun. Better 
than any paints that come in a box. 


Write for the 
KIDDIE KOLOR KARD 


KIDDIE KOLOR KARDS are sold in de- 
partment stores and toy shops. You can also 
get them at other stores. “Then, too, they 
are being mailed direct by us to children 
everywhere. The entire KIDDIE KOLOR 
set is sent at once on receipt of 30c in postage 
stamps, all postage prepaid. Think of it! 
More fun than several dollars will ordinarily 
buy. ; 

Mail your letter today with fifteen two-cent 
stamps, and the postman will bring you a set 
of KIDDIE KOLOR paints almost before 


you know it. 


Address us this way 


WALLBRUNN, KLING & CO. 


327-329 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Ki ndergarten ¥ 
hildren's Hour' 


BRINGS HAPPINESS 
TO YOUR 


TELLING 
STORIES 


Stories, songs, games, occupations, everything you need—and the best of it 
too—has been gathered into these five volumes for mothers and children 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, the foremost authority on kindergarten training in America and head 
of the Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners, from her own wide experience and from the 
best practices of leading kindergarten teachers all over the world and with the assistance of an 


able corps of editors has com- 
piled the stories, games, songs, 
talks and occupations which the 
KKindergarten Children’s Hour 
contains. 

Every feature has been tested 
with thousands of little children; 
nothing is included that has not 

been proved to interest and 
please very young children 
at the age when their interest 
can be aroused and held only 
by the most skilfully adapted 
material. 


Vol. 1. Stories for Little Children. 130 
and breathless with eager interest. 


Vol. 2. Children’s Occupations. Busy work for little fingers—paper folding, cutting 
weaving, crayon drawing, water-colors, clay modeling, nature toys, chains, beads, doll-houses 
furniture, home-made dolls, toys—all from material that costs little or nothing 


Vol. 3. Talks to Children. Hundreds of answers and suggestions that will satisfy the 
little questioners who want to know about the rainbow, shoes, salt, cows bricks—all the every- 
day things that make u is strange new world they have enterec 
jay tt that k this st Id they t t j 


Vol. 4. Talks to Mothers. ‘The ‘The Truthful Child,” “The Little 


Artist,” “Playthings,” and 35 Rae problems of child training here find the solution that 
makes for the children’s health, happiness, and character 


Vol 5. Songs with Music. 
hymns, carols and singing games, 


stories that will hold the little children quiet 


Angry Child, 


135 songs of spring, of winter, of greeting and parting, 
and all proven favorites of a thousand kindergartens 


FREE 


it today. 


It costs nothing to examine 
these books. Sendnomoney. 
Fill out the blank and mail 
The books will go charges prepaid. 


Return them at our expense or pay for them a 
little at a time. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2A Park Street, Boston: 


Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth 
binding, of THE KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN'S HOUR. If Satisfactory I agree to pay 
you $2.50 within seven days after receiptof the 
books, and $2.00 a month thereafter for five 
months; or $11.88 in full within seven days after 
receipt of the books. If not satisfactory, I will 
return them at your expense within seven days. 


Name 
Occupation 


Address 


- (Child Life 

















VINO Bie 
For your Baby, use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


Janice M. Klontz, Richmond, III. 4 ean W. Lang, Ashland, N. H. 


Let us send you our book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 








